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CHAPTER III. 


‘Mr. DELAINE, sir ?’ 
The gentleman so addressed turned to see the substantial form 
of Simpson at his elbow. They were both standing in the spacious 


"hall of the C.P.R. Hotel adjoining the station at Winnipeg. 
‘Her ladyship, sir, asked me to tell you she would be down 
directly. And would you please wait for her, and take her to see 
‘the place where the emigrants come. She doesn’t think Mr. 
addesden will be down till luncheon-time.’ 

Arthur Delaine thanked the speaker for her information, and 
| then sat down in a comfortable corner, ‘ Times’ in hand, to wait for 
Lady Merton. 

_ She and her brother had arrived, he understood, in the early 
| hours at Winnipeg, after the agitations and perils of the sink-hole. 
Philip had gone at once to bed and to slumber. Lady Merton would 
soon, it seemed, be ready for anything that Winnipeg might have 
to show her. 
| The new comer had time, however, to realise and enjoy a 
pleasant expectancy before she appeared. He was apparently 
occupied with the ‘ Times,’ but in reality he was very conscious all 
the time of his own affairs and of a certain crisis to which, in his own 
belief, he had now brought them. In the first place, he could not 
get over his astonishment at finding himself where he was. The 
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very aspect of the Winnipeg hotel, as he looked curiously round it, 
seemed to prove to him both the seriousness of certain plans and 
intentions of his own, and the unusual decision with which he had 
been pursuing them. 

For undoubtedly, of his own accord, and for mere travellers’ 
reasons, he would not at this moment be travelling in Canada. The 
old world was enough for him; and neither in the States nor in 
Canada had he so far seen anything which would of itself have 
drawn him away from his Cumberland house, his classical library, 
his pets, his friends and correspondents, his old servants, and all the 
other items in a comely and dignified way of life. 

He was just forty and unmarried, a man of old family, easy 
disposition, and classical tastes. He had been for a time member 
of Parliament for one of the old Universities, and he was now 
engaged on a verse translation of certain books of the Odyssey, 
That this particular labour had been undertaken before did not 
trouble him. It was in fact his delight to feel himself a link in the 
chain of tradition—at once the successor and progenitor of scholars, 
Not that his scholarship was anything illustrious or profound. 
Neither as poet nor Hellenist would he ever leave any great mark 
behind him ; but where other men talk of ‘ the household of faith, 
he might have talked rather of ‘ the household of letters,’ and would 
have seen himself as a warm and familiar sitter by its hearth. A 
new edition of some favourite classic; his weekly ‘ Atheneum’; 
occasional correspondence with a French or Italian scholar,—(he did 
not read German, and disliked the race)—these were his pleasures. 
For the rest he was the landlord of a considerable estate, as 
much of a sportsman as his position required, and his Conservative 
politics did not include any sympathy for the more revolutionary 
doctrines—economic or social—which seemed to him to be corrupt- 
ing his party. In his youth, before the death of an elder brother, 
he had been trained as a doctor, and had spent some time in 4 
London hospital. In no case would he ever have practised. Before 
his training was over he had revolted against the profession, and 
against the ‘ ugliness,’ as it seemed to him, of the matters and 
topics with which a doctor must perforce be connected. His 
elder brother’s death, which, however, he sincerely regretted, had 
in truth solved many difficulties. 

In person he was moderately tall, with dark grizzled hair, 

agreeable features and a moustache. Among his aristocratic 
relations whom he met in London, the men thought him a little 
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dishevelled and old-fashioned ; the women pronounced him interest- 
ing and ‘a dear.’ His manners were generally admired, except 
by captious persons who held that such a fact was of itself 
enough to condemn them ; and he was welcome in many English 
and some foreign circles. For he travelled every spring, and was 
well acquainted with the famous places of Europe. It need only 
be added that he had a somewhat severe taste in music, and could 
render both Bach and Handel on the piano with success. 

His property was only some six miles distant from Martindale 
Park, the Gaddesdens’ home. During the preceding winter he had 
become a frequent visitor at Martindale, while Elizabeth Merton was 
staying with her mother and brother, and a little ripple of talk had 
begun to flow through the district. Delaine, very fastidious where 
personal dignity was concerned, could not make up his mind to be 
either watched or laughed at. He would have liked to woo—always 
supposing that wooing there was to be—with a maximum of dignity 
and privacy, surrounded by a friendly but not a forcing atmo- 
sphere. But Elizabeth Merton was a great favourite in her own 
neighbourhood, and people became impatient. Was it to be a 
marriage or was it not ? 

As soon as he felt this enquiry in the air, Mr. Delaine went 
abroad—abruptly—about a month before Elizabeth and her 
brother started for Canada. It was said that he had gone to Italy ; 
but some few persons knew that it was his intention to start from 
Genoa for the United States, in order that he might attend a cele- 
bration at Harvard University in honour of a famous French 
Hellenist, who had covered himself with glory in Delaine’s eyes 
by identifying a number of real sites with places mentioned in the 
Odyssey. Nobody, however, knew but himself, that, when that 
was done, he meant to join the brother and sister on part of 
their Canadian journey, and that he hoped thereby to become 
better acquainted with Elizabeth Merton than was possible—for a 
man at least of his sensitiveness—under the eyes of an inquisitive 
neighbourhood. 

For this step Lady Merton’s consent was of course necessary. 
He had accordingly written from Boston to ask if it would be agree- 
able to them that he should go with them through the Rockies. 
The proposal was most natural. The Delaines and Gaddesdens 
had been friends for many years, and Arthur Delaine enjoyed a 
special fame as a travelling companion—easy, accomplished and 
well-informed. 
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Nevertheless, he waited at Boston in some anxiety for Eliza- 
beth’s answer. When it came, it was all cordiality. By all means 
let him go with them to the Rockies. They could not unfortunately 
offer him sleeping room in the car. But by day Lady Merton 
hoped he would be their guest, and share all their facilities and 
splendours. ‘I shall be so glad of a companion for Philip, who 
is rapidly getting strong enough to give me a great deal of trouble,’ 

That was how she put it—how she must put it, of course. He 
perfectly understood her. 

And now here he was, sitting in the C.P.R. hotel at Winnipeg, 
at a time of year when he was generally in Paris or Rome, investi- 
gating the latest Greek acquisitions of the Louvre, or the last 
excavation in the Forum; picnicking in the Campagna; making 
expeditions to Assisi or Subiaco; and in the evenings frequenting 
the drawing-rooms of ministers and ambassadors. 

He looked up presently from the ‘ Times,’ and at the street 
outside ; the new and raw street, with its large commercial buildings 
of the American type, its tramcars and crowded side-walks. 
The muddy roadway, the gaps and irregularities in the street facade, 
the windows of a great store opposite, displeased his eye. The 
whole scene seemed to him to have no atmosphere. As far as he 
was concerned, it said nothing, it touched nothing. 

What was it he was to be taken to see? Emigration offices ? 
He resigned himself, with a smile. The prospect made him all 
the more pleasantly conscious that one feeling, and one feeling 
only, could possibly have brought him here. 


* Ah! there you are.’ 

A light figure hurried towards him, and he rose in haste. 

But Lady Merton was intercepted midway by a tall man, quite 
unknown to Delaine. 

“I have arranged everything for three o’clock,’ said the inter- 
loper. ‘ You are sure that will suit you ?’ 

‘Perfectly! And the guests ?’ 

‘ Half-a-dozen, about, are coming.’ George Anderson ran 
through the list, and Elizabeth laughed merrily, while extending 
her hand to Delaine. 

‘How amusing! A party !—and I don’t know a soul in Winni- 
peg. Arrived this morning—and going this evening! So glad to 
see you, Mr. Arthur. You are coming, of course ?’ 

‘ Where ? ’ said Delaine, bewildered. 
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‘To my tea, this afternoon. Mr. Anderson—Mr. Delaine. 
Mr. Anderson has most kindly arranged a perfectly delightful party ! 
—in our car this afternoon. We are to go and see a great farm 
belonging to some friend of his, about twenty miles out—prize 
cattle and horses—that kind of thing. Isn’t it good of him ?’ 

‘Charming!’ murmured Delaine. ‘Charming!’ His gaze ran 
over the figure of the Canadian. 

‘ Yerkes of course will give us tea,’ said Elizabeth. ‘His cakes 
are a strong point’: she turned to Anderson, ‘And we may really 
have an engine ? ’ 

‘Certainly. We shall run you out in forty minutes. You still 
wish to go on to-night ?’ 

‘Philip does. Can we ?’ 

‘You can do anything you wish,’ said Anderson, smiling. 

Elizabeth thanked him, and they chatted a little more about 
the arrangements and guests for the afternoon, while Delaine 
listened. Who on earth was this new acquaintance of Lady 
Merton’s ? Some person she had met in the train apparently, 
and connected with the C.P.R. A good-looking fellow, a little 
too sure of himself ; but that of course was the Colonial fault. 

‘One of the persons coming this afternoon is an old Montreal 
fellow-student of mine,’ the Canadian was saying. ‘ He is going 
to be a great man some day. But if you get him to talk, you won’t 
like his opinions—I thought I’d better warn you.’ 

‘ How very interesting !’ put in Delaine, with perhaps excessive 
politeness. “ What sort of opinions? Do you grow any Socialists here 2?” 

Anderson examined the speaker, as it were for the first time. 
“The man I was speaking of is a French-Canadian,’ he said, 
rather shortly, ‘ and a Catholic.’ 

“The very man I want to see,’ cried Elizabeth. ‘I suppose he 

hates us ?’ 

“Who ?—England ? Not at all. He loves England—or says he 

does—and hates the Empire.’ 
‘“ Love me, love my Empire!” said Elizabeth. ‘ But, I see— 
I am not to talk to him about the Boer War, or contributing to the 
Navy ?’ 

‘Better not,’ laughed Anderson. ‘I am sure he will want to 
behave himself ; but he sometimes loses his head.’ 

Elizabeth sincerely hoped he might lose it at her party. 

“We want as much Canada as possible, don’t we?’ She appealed 
to Delaine. 
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‘To see, in fact, the “ young barbarians—all at play!”” said non 
Anderson. The note of sarcasm had returned to his clear voice, chat 
He stood, one hand on his hip, looking down on Lady Merton. sim] 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Elizabeth, protesting ; while Delaine was poi 
conscious of surprise that anyone in the New World should quote in t 
anything. all 

Anderson hastily resumed. ‘No, no. I know you are most fect 
kind, in wishing to see everything you can.’ It § 

‘Why else should one come to the Colonies?’ put in Delaine, exp 
Again his smile, as he spoke, was a little overdone. the 

‘Oh, we mustn’t talk of Colonies,’ cried Elizabeth, looking at oon 
Anderson ; “ Canada, Mr. Arthur, doesn’t like to be called a colony,’ wa 

‘What is she, then?’ asked Delaine, with an amused shrug a 
of the shoulders. bot 

“She is a nation !’ said the Canadian, abruptly. Then, turning hor 
to Lady Merton, he rapidly went through some other business om 
arrangements with her. He 

‘Three o’clock then for the car. For this morning you are - 
provided ?’ He glanced at Delaine. ho 

Lady Merton replied that Mr. Delaine would take her round; 
and Anderson bowed and departed. - 

‘ Who is he, and howdid you come across him ? ’ asked Delaine, ye 
as they stepped into the street. 

Elizabeth explained, dwelling with enthusiasm on the kindness te 
and ability with which the young man, since their acquaintance fa 
began, had made himself their courier. ‘ Philip, you know, is no D 
use at all. But Mr. Anderson seems to know everybody—gets t 
everything done. Instead of sending my letters round this morning 
he telephoned to everybody for me. And everybody is coming. dl 
Isn’t it too kind? You know it is for Papa’s sake ’—she explained 
eagerly—‘ because Canada thinks she owes him something.’ " 

Delaine suggested that perhaps life in Winnipeg was monotonous, . 
and its inhabitants might be glad of distractions. He also begged— . 
with a slight touch of acerbity—that now that he had joined them A 
he too might be made use of. t 

“Ah! but you don’t know the country,’ said Lady Merton 
gently. ‘Don’t you feel that we must get the natives to guide us— ’ 
to put us in the way ? It is only they who can really feel the poetry 
of it all” 

Her face kindled. Arthur Delaine, who thought that her 
remark was one of the foolish exaggerations of nice women, was 
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none the less conscious as she made it, that her appearance was 
charming—all indeed that a man could desire in a wife. Her 
simple dress of white linen, her black hat, her lovely eyes, and little 
pointed chin, the bunch of white trilliums at her belt, which a child 
in the emigrant car had gathered and given her the day before— 
all her personal possessions and accessories seemed to him per- 
fection. Yes!—but he meant to go slowly, for both their sakes. 
It seemed fitting and right, however, at this point that he should 
express his great pleasure and gratitude in being allowed to join 
them. Elizabeth replied simply, without any embarrassment that 
could be seen. Yet secretly both were conscious that something 
was on its trial, and that more was in front of them than 
a mere journey through the Rockies. He was an old friend 
both of herself and her family. She believed him to be 
honourable, upright, affectionate. He was of the same world 
and tradition as herself, well endowed, a scholar and a gentleman. 
He would make a good brother for Philip. And heretofore she had 
seen him on ground which had shown him to advantage ; either at 
home or abroad, during a winter at Rome—a spring at Florence. 

Indeed, as they strolled about Winnipeg, he talked to her inces- 
santly about persons and incidents connected with the spring of the 
year before, when they had both been in Rome. 

‘You remember that delicious day at Castel Gandolfo ?—on the 
terrace of the Villa Barberini? And the expedition to Horace’s 
farm? You recollect the little girl there—the daughter of the 
Dutch Minister ? She’s married an American—a very good fellow. 
They’ve bought an old villa on Monte Mario.’ 

And so on, and so on. The dear Italian names rolled out, and 
the speaker grew more and more animated and agreeable. 

Only, unfortunately, Elizabeth’s attention failed him. A 
motor car had been lent them in the hospitable Canadian way ; 
and as they sped through and about the city, up the business streets, 
round the park, and the residential suburb rising along the 
Assiniboine, as they plunged through seas of black mud to look at 
the little old-fashioned Cathedral of St. John, with its graveyard 
recalling the earliest days of the settlement, Lady Merton gradually 
ceased even to pretend to listen to her companion. 

“They have found some extremely jolly things lately at Porto 
D’Anzio—a fine torso—quite Greek.’ 

“Have they ?’ said Elizabeth, absently—‘ Have they ?—And to 
think that in 1870, just a year or two before my father and mother 
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married, there was nothing here but an outpost in the wilderness !— 
a few scores of people! One just hears this country grow.’ She 
turned pensively away from the tombstone of an old Scottish 
settler in the shady graveyard of St. John. 

‘Ah! but what will it grow to?’ said Dolaine, drily. ‘Is 
Winnipeg going to be interesting ?—is it going to matter ?’ 

‘Come and look at the Emigration Offices,’ laughed Elizabeth 
for answer. 

And he found himself dragged through room after room of the 
great building, and standing by while Elizabeth, guided by an 
official who seemed to hide a more than Franciscan brotherliness 
under the aspects of a canny Scot, and helped by an interpreter, 
made her way into the groups of home-seekers crowding round the 
clerks and counters of the lower room—English, Americans, 
Swedes, Dutchmen, Galicians, French Canadians. Some men, 
indeed, who were actually hanging over maps, listening to the 
directions and information .of the officials, were far too busy to talk 
to tourists, but there were others who had finished their business, 
or were still waiting their turn, and among them, as also among the 
women, the little English lady found many willing to talk to her. 

And what courage, what vivacity she threw into the business! 
Delaine, who had seen her till now as a person whose natural 
reserve was rather displayed than concealed by her light agreeable 
manner, who had often had cause to wonder where and what 
might be the real woman, followed her from group to group in a 
silent astonishment. Between these people—belonging to the 
primitive earth-life—and herself, there seemed to be some sudden 
intuitive sympathy which bewildered him; whether she talked to 
some Yankee farmer from the Dakotas, long-limbed, lantern-jawed, 
all the moisture dried out of him by hot summers, hard winters, and 
long toil, who had come over the border with a pocket full of money, 
the proceeds of prairie-farming in a republic, to sink it all joyfully 
in a new venture under another flag ; or to some broad-shouldered 
English youth from her own north country ; or to some hunted 
Russian from the Steppes, in whose eyes had begun to dawn the 
first lights of liberty ; or to the dark-faced Italians and French- 
men, to whom she chattered in their own tongues. 

An Indian reserve of good land had just been thrown open to 
settlers. The room was thronged. But Elizabeth was afraid of 
no one; and no one repulsed her. The high official who took them 
through, lingered over the process, busy as the morning was, all for 
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the beaux yeux of Elizabeth ; and they left him pondering by what 
legerdemain he could possibly so manipulate his engagements that 
afternoon as to join Lady Merton’s tea-party. 

‘Well, that was quite interesting!’ said Delaine as they 
emerged. 

Elizabeth, however, would certainly have detected the per- 
functoriness of the tone, and the hypocrisy of the speech, had she 
had any thoughts to spare. 

But her face showed her absorbed. 

‘Isn’t it amazing!’ Her tone was quiet, her eyes on the 
ground. 

‘Yet, after all, the world has seen a good many emigrations in 
its day!” remarked Delaine, not without irritation. 

She lifted her eyes. 

‘Ah—but nothing like this! One hears of how the young 
nations came down and peopled the Roman Empire. But that 
lasted so long. One person—with one life—could only see a bit of 
it. And here one sees it all—all, at once !—as a great march—the 
march of a new people to its home. Fifty years ago, wolves and 
bears, and buffaloes,—ten years ago even the great movement had 
not begun—and now, every week, a new town!—the new nation 
spreading, spreading over the open land, irresistibly, silently: 
no one setting bounds to it, noone knowing what will come of it!’ 

She checked herself. Her voice had been subdued, but there was 
a tremor in it. Delaine caught her up, rather helplessly. 

‘Ah! isn’t that the point ? What will come of it? Numbers 
and size aren’t everything. Where is it all tending ? ’ 

She looked up at him, still exalted, still flushed, and said softly, 
as though she could not help it, ‘“‘ On to the bound of the waste— 
on to the City of God!” ’ 

He gazed at her in discomfort. Here was an Elizabeth Merton 
he had yet to know. No trace of her in the ordinary life of an 
English country house ! 

‘You are Canadian ! ’ he said with a smile. 

‘No, no! ’ said Elizabeth eagerly, recovering herself, ‘ I am only 
aspectator. We see the drama—we feel it—much more than they 
can who are in it. At least ’—she wavered—‘ Well !—I have met 
one man who seems to feel it!’ 

‘Your Canadian friend ? ’ 

Elizabeth nodded. 
“He sees the vision—he dreams the dream!’ she said brightly. 
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‘So few do. ButI think he does. Oh, dear—dear /—how time flies! 
I must go and see what Philip is after.’ 

Delaine was left discontented. He had come to press his 
suit, and he found a lady preoccupied. Canada, it seemed, was to be 
his rival! Would he ever be allowed to get in a word edgeways ? 

Was there ever anything so absurd, so disconcerting ? He looked 
forward gloomily to a dull afternoon, in quest of fat cattle, with a 
car-full of unknown Canadians. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At three o’clock, in the wide Winnipeg station, there gathered on 
the platform beside Lady Merton’s car a merry and motley group 
of people. A Chief Justice from Alberta, one of the Senators for 
Manitoba, a rich lumberman from British Columbia, a Toronto 
manufacturer,—owner of the model farm which the party was to 
inspect, two or three ladies, among them a little English girl with 
fine eyes, whom Philip Gaddesden at once marked for approval ; 
and a tall, dark-complexioned man with hollow cheeks, large 
ears, and a long chin, who was introduced, with particular 
emphasis, to Elizabeth by Anderson, as ‘Mr. Félix Mariette — 
member of parliament, apparently, for some constituency in the 
Province of Quebec. 

The small crowd of persons collected, all eminent in the 
Canadian world, and some beyond it, examined their hostess of the 
afternoon with a kindly amusement. Elizabeth had sent round 
letters ; Anderson, who was well known, it appeared, in Winnipeg, 
had done a good deal of telephoning. And by the letters and the 
telephoning this group of busy people had allowed itself to be 
gathered ; simply because Elizabeth was her father’s daughter, 
and it was worth while to put such people in the right way, and to 
send them home with some rational notions of the country they 
had come to see. 

And she, who at home never went out of her way to make a new 
acquaintance, was here the centre of the situation, grasping the 
identities of all these strangers with wonderful quickness, flitting 
about from one to another, making friends with them all, and con- 
straining Philip to do the same. Anderson followed her closely, 
evidently feeling a responsibility for the party only second to her 
own. 
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He found time, however, to whisper to Mariette, as they were all 
about to mount the car : 

‘Eh bien ?’ 

‘Mais oui—trés gracieuse ! ’ said the other, but without a smile, 
and with a shrug of the shoulders. He was only there to please 
Anderson. What did the aristocratic Englishwoman on tour—with 
all her little Jingoisms and Imperialisms about her—matter to him, 
or he to her ? 


While the stream of guests was slowly making its way into the 
car, while Yerkes at the further end, resplendent in a buttonhole 
and a white cap and apron, was watching the scene, and the special 
engine, like an impatient horse, was puffing and hissing to be off, 
aman, who had entered the cloak-room of the station to deposit a 
bundle just as the car-party arrived, approached the cloak-room 
door from the inside, and looked through the glazed upper half. His 
stealthy movements and his strange appearance passed unnoticed. 
There was a noisy emigrant party in the cloak-room, taking out 
luggage deposited the night before; they were absorbed in their 
own affairs, and in some wrangle with the officials which involved a 
good deal of lost temper on both sides. 

The man was old and grey. His face, large-featured and 
originally comely in outline, wore the unmistakable look of the 
outcast. His eyes were bloodshot, his mouth trembled, so did his 
limbs as he stood peering by the door. His clothes were squalid, 
and both they and his person diffused the odours of the drinking 
bar from which he had just come. The porter in charge of the 
cloak-room had run a hostile eye over him as he deposited his bundle. 
But now no one observed him; while he, gathered up and con- 
centrated, like some old wolf upon a trail, followed every movement 
of the party entering the Gaddesden car. 

George Anderson and his French Canadian friend left the plat- 
form last. As Anderson reached the door of the car he turned back 
to speak to Mariette, and his face and figure were clearly visible 
to the watcher behind the barred cloak-room door. A gleam of 
Savage excitement passed over the old man’s face; his limbs 
trembled more violently. 

Through the side windows of the car the party could be seen 
distributing themselves over the comfortable seats, laughing and 
talking in groups. In the dining-room, the white tablecloths 
spread for tea, with the china and silver upon it, made a pleasant 
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show. And now two high officials of the railway came hurrying 
up, one to shake hands with Lady Merton and see that all was 
right, the other to accompany the party. 

Elizabeth Merton came out in her white dress, and leant over 
the railing, talking, with smiles, to the official left behind. He 
raised his hat, the car moved slowly off, and in the group imme- 
diately behind Lady Merton the handsome face and thick fair hair 
of George Anderson showed conspicuous as long as the special 
train remained in sight. 

The old man raised himself and noiselessly went out upon the 
platform. Outside the station he fell in with a younger man, who 
had been apparently waiting for him : a strong, picturesque fellow, 
with the skin and countenance of a half-breed. 

‘Well?’ said the younger, impatiently. ‘Thought you was 
goin’ to take a bunk there.’ 

“Couldn’t get out before. It’s all right.’ 

‘ Don’t care if it is,’ said the other sulkily. ‘ Don’t care a damn 
button not for you nor anythin’ you're after! But you give me 
my two dollars sharp, and don’t keep me another half-hour waitin’. 
That’s what I reckoned for, an’ I’m goin’ to have it.’ He held 
out his hand. 

The old man fumbled slowly in an inner pocket of his filthy 
overcoat. 

* You say the car’s going on to-night ? ’ 

“It is, old bloke, and Mr. George Anderson same train—number 
ninety-seven—as ever is. Car shunted at Calgary to-morrow night. 
So none of your nonsense—fork out! I had a lot o’ trouble gettin’ 
you the tip.’ 

The old man put some silver into his palm with shaking fingers. 
The youth, who was a bar-tender from a small saloon in the neigh- 
bourhood of the station, looked at him with contempt. 

‘Wonder when you was sober last ? Think you’d better clean 
yourself a bit, or they’ll not Jet you on the train.’ 

‘Who told you I wanted to go on the train ?’ said the old man 
sharply. ‘I’m staying at Winnipeg.’ 

‘Oh! you are, are you ?’ said the other mockingly. ‘ Weshouldn’t 
cry our eyes out if you was sayin’ good-bye. Ta-ta!’ And with 
the dollars in his hand, head downwards, he went off like the wind. 

The old man waited till the lad was out of sight, then went 
back into the station and bought a third-class ticket to Calgary for 
the night train. He emerged again, and walked up the main street 
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of Winnipeg, which on this bright afternoon was crowded with 
people and traffic. He passed the door of a solicitor’s office where 
a small sum of money, the proceeds of a legacy, had been paid 
him the day before, and he finally made his way into the free library 
of Winnipeg, and took down a file of the ‘ Winnipeg Chronicle.’ 

He turned some pages laboriously, yet not vaguely. His eyes 
were dim and his hands palsied, but he knew what he was looking 
for. He found it at last, and sat pondering it—the paragraph 
which, when he had hit upon it by chance in the same place twenty- 
four hours earlier, had changed the whole current of his thoughts. 

‘Donaldminster, Sask., May 6th.—We are delighted to hear 
from this prosperous and go-ahead town that, with regard to the 
vacant seat the Liberals of the city have secured as a candidate 
Mr. George Anderson, who achieved such an important success 
last year for the C.P.R. by his settlement on their behalf of the 
dangerous strike which had arisen in the Rocky Mountains section 
of the line, and which threatened not only to affect all the construc- 
tion camps in the district, but to spread to the railway workers 
proper and to the whole Winnipeg section. Mr. Anderson seems 
to have a remarkable hold on the railway men, and he is besides a 
speaker of great force. He is said to have addressed twenty-three 
meetings, and to have scarcely eaten or slept for a fortnight. He 
was shrewd and fair in negotiation, as well as eloquent in speech. 
The result was an amicable settlement, satisfactory to all parties. 
And the farmers of the West owe Mr. Anderson a good deal. So 
does the C.P.R. For if the strike had broken out last October, 
just as the movement of the fall crops eastwards was at its height, 
the farmers and the railway, and Canada in general, would have 
been at its mercy. We wish Mr. Anderson a prosperous election 
(it is said, indeed, that he is not to be opposed) and every success 
in his political career. He is, we believe, Canadian-born—sprung 
from a farm in Manitoba—so that he has grown up with the North- 
west, and shares all its hopes and ambitions.’ 

The old man, with both elbows on the table, crouched over the 
newspaper, incoherent pictures of the past coursing through his 
mind, which was still dazed and stupid from the drink of the 
night before. 


Meanwhile, the special train sped along the noble Red River 
and out into the country. All over the prairie the wheat 
was up in a smooth green carpet, broken here and there by the 
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fields of timothy and clover, or the patches of summer fallow, 
or the white homestead buildings. The June sun shone down 
upon the teaming earth, and a mirage, born of sun and moisture, 
spread along the edge of the horizon, so that Elizabeth, the lake- 
lover, could only imagine in her bewilderment that Lake Winnipeg 
or Lake Manitoba had come dancing south and east to meet her, 
so clearly did the houses and trees, far away behind them, and on 
either side, seem to be standing at the edge of blue water, in which 
the white clouds overhead were mirrored, and reed-beds stretched 
along theshore. But asthe train receded, the mirage followed them; 
the dream-water lapped up the trees and the fields, and even the 
line they had just passed over seemed to be standing in water. 

How foreign to an English eye was the flat, hedgeless landscape! 
with its vast satin-smooth fields of bluish-green wheat ; its farm- 
houses with their ploughed fireguards and shelter-belts of young 
trees ; its rare villages, each stretching in one long straggling line 
of wooden houses along the level earth; its scattered, treeless 
lakes, from which the duck rose as the train passed! Was it this 
mere foreignness, this likeness in difference, that made it strike so 
sharply, with such a pleasant pungency on Elizabeth’s senses ? 
Or was it something else—some perception of an opening future, 
not only for Canada but for herself, mingling with the broad light, 
the keen air, the lovely strangeness of the scene ? 

Yet she scarcely spoke to Arthur Delaine, with whom one might 
have supposed this hidden feeling connected. She was indeed 
aware of him all the time. She watched him secretly ; watching 
herself too in the characteristic modern way. But outwardly she 
was absorbed in talking with her guests. 

The Chief Justice, roundly modelled, with a pink ball of a face 
set in white hair, had been half a century in Canada, and had 
watched the North-west grow from babyhood. He had passed his 
seventieth year, but Elizabeth noticed in the old men of Canada 
a strained expectancy, a buoyant hope, scarcely inferior to that of 
the younger generation. There was in Sir Michael’s talk no hint 
of a Nunc Dimittis; rather a passionate regret that life was 
ebbing, and the veil falling over a national spectacle so enthralling, 
so dramatic. 

‘ Before this century is out we shall be a people of eighty millions, 
and within measurable time this plain of a thousand miles from 
here to the Rockies will be as thickly peopled as the plain of 
Lombardy.’ 
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‘ Well, and what then ?’ said a harsh voice in a French accent, 
interrupting the Chief Justice. 

Arthur Delaine’s face, turning towards the speaker, suddenly 
lightened, as though its owner said, ‘ Ah! precisely.’ 

‘The plain of Lombardy is not a Paradise,’ continued Mariette, 
with a laugh that had in it a touch of impatience. 

‘ Not far off it,’ murmured Delaine, as he looked out on the vast 
field of wheat they were passing—a field two miles long, flat and 
green and bare as a billiard-table—and remembered the chestnuts 
and the looping vines, the patches of silky corn and spiky maize, and 
all the interlacing richness and broidering of the Italian plain. His 
soul rebelled against this naked new earth, and its bare new fortunes. 
All very well for those who must live in it and make it. ‘ Yet is 
there better than it’ !—lands steeped in a magic that has been woven 
for them by the mere life of immemorial generations. 

He murmured this to Elizabeth, who smiled. 

‘Their shroud 2’ she said, to tease him. ‘ But Canada has on 
her wedding garment!’ 

Again he asked himself what had come toher. She looked years 
younger than when he had parted from her in England. The delicious 
thought shot through him that his advent might have something 
to do with it. 

He stooped towards her. 

‘Willy-nilly, your friends must like Canada!’ he said, in her 
ear, ‘if it makes you so happy.’ 

He had no art of compliment, but the words were simple and 
sincere, and Elizabeth grew suddenly pink, to her own great 
annoyance. Before she could reply, however, the Chief Justice 
had insisted on bringing her back into the general conversation. 

‘Come and keep the peace, Lady Merton! Here is my friend 
Mariette playing the devil’s advocate as usual. Anderson tells me 
you are inclined to think well of us ; so perhaps you ought to hear it.’ 

Mariette smiled and bowed—a trifle sombrely. He was plain and 
gaunt, but he had the air of a grand seigneur, and was in fact a 
member of one of the old seigneurial families of Quebec. 

‘I have been enquiring of Sir Michael, madame, whether he is 
quite happy in his mind as to all these Yankees that are now pouring 
into the new provinces. He, like everyone else, prophesies great 
things for Canada ; but suppose it is an American Canada ?’ 

* Let them come,’ said Anderson, with a touch of scorn. ‘ Ex- 
cellent stuff! Wecan absorb them. We are doing it fast.’ 
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“Can you? They are pouring all over the new districts as fast 
as the survey is completed and the railways planned. They bring 
capital, which your Englishman doesn’t. They bring knowledge of 
the prairie and the climate, which your Englishmen haven’t got, 
As for capital, America is doing everything : financing the railways, 
the mines, buying up the lands, and leasing the forests. British 
Columbia is only nominally yours ; American capital and American 
business have got their grip firm on the very vitals of the province.’ 

‘Perfectly true! ’—put in the lumberman from Vancouver— 
‘ They have three-fourths of the forests in their hands.’ 

‘No matter !’ said Anderson, kindling. ‘There was a moment 
of danger—twenty years ago. It is gone. Canada will no more 
be American than she will be Catholic—with apologies to Mariette. 
These Yankees come in—they turn Englishmen in six months— 
they celebrate Dominion Day on the first of July, and Independence 
Day, for old sake’s sake, on the fourth ; and their children will be 
as loyal as Toronto.’ 

* Aye, and as dull! ’ said Mariette fiercely. 

The conversation dissolved in protesting laughter. The Chief 
Justice, Anderson, and the lumberman fell upon another subject. 
Philip and the pretty English girl were flirting on the platform 
outside, Mariette dropped into a seat beside Elizabeth. 

‘ You know my friend, Mr. Anderson, madame ? ’ 

‘I made acquaintance with him on the journey yesterday. He 
has been most kind to us.’ 

‘He is a very remarkable man. When he gets into the House, 
he will be heard of. He will perhaps make his mark on Canada.’ 

* You and he are old friends ? ’ 

‘Since our student days. I was of course at the French Univer- 
sity, Laval,—and he at McGill. But we saw a great deal of each 
other. He used to come home with me in his holidays.’ 

‘ He told me something of his early life.’ 

‘Did he? It is a sad history, and I fear we—my family, that 
is, who are so attached to him—have only made it sadder. Three 
years ago he was engaged to my sister. Then the Archbishop forbade 
mixed marriages. My sister broke it off, and now she is a nun 
in the Ursuline Convent at Quebec.’ 

‘Oh, poor things!’ cried Elizabeth, her eye on Anderson’s 
distant face. 

‘ My sister is quite happy,’ said Mariette sharply. ‘ She did her 
duty. But my poor friend suffered. However, now he has got 
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over it. And I hope he will marry. He is very dear to me, though 
we have not a single opinion in the world in common.’ 

Elizabeth kept him talking. The picture of Anderson drawn 
for her by the admiring but always critical affection of his friend, 
touched and stirred her. His influence at college, the efforts by 
which he had placed his brothers in the world, the sensitive and 
generous temperament which had won him friends among the 
French-Canadian students, he remaining all the time English of 
the English ; the tendency to melancholy—a personal and private 
melancholy—which mingled in him with a passionate enthusiasm 
for Canada, and Canada’s future; Mariette drew these things 
for her, in a stately yet pungent French that affected her strangely, 
as though the French of Saint-Simon—or something like it— 
breathed again from a Canadian mouth. Anderson meanwhile 
was standing outside with the Chief Justice. She threw a glance 
at him now and then, wondering about his love affair. Had he 
really got over it?—or was that M. Mariette’s delusion? She 
liked, on the contrary, to think of him as constant and broken- 
hearted ! 


The car stopped, as it seemed, on the green prairie, thirty miles 
from Winnipeg. Elizabeth was given up to the owner of the great 
farm—one of the rich men of Canada for whom experiment in the 
public interest becomes a passion ; and Anderson walked on her 
other hand. 

Delaine endured a wearisome half-hour. He got no speech 
with Elizabeth, and prize cattle were his abomination. When the 
half-hour was done, he slipped away, unnoticed, from the party. 
He had marked a small lake or ‘slough ’ at the rear of the house, 
with wide reed-beds and a clump of cotton-wood. He betook 
himself to the cotton-wood, took out his pocket Homer and a 
notebook, and fell to his task. He was in the thirteenth book: 


ws 3° Sr’ avhp Sdéprow AidAalera, @ Te mayvjuap 
vewdy ay’ EAxnrov Bde olvowe wykrdy Epotpov'. . . 


‘As when a man longeth for supper, for whom, the livelong day, 
two wine-coloured oxen have dragged the fitted plough through the 
fallow, and joyful to such an one is the going down of the sun that 
sends him to his meal, for his knees eens as he goes—so welcome 
to Odysseus was the setting of the sun’: .. 

He lost himself in familiar tie joy of the Greek itself, 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 161, N.S. 88 
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of the images of the Greek life. He walked with the Greek plough. 
man, he smelt the Greek earth, his thoughts caressed the dark 
oxen under the yoke. These for him had savour and delight; the 
wide Canadian fields had none. 

Philip Gaddesden meanwhile could not be induced to leave 
the car. While the others were going through the splendid stables 
and cowsheds, kept like a queen’s parlour, he and the pretty girl 
were playing at bob-cherry in the saloon, to the scandal of Yerkes, 
who, with the honour of the car and the C.P.R. and Canada itself 
on his shoulders, could not bear that any of his charges should 
shuffle out of the main item in the official programme. 

But Elizabeth, as before, saw everything transfigured ; the 
splendid Shire horses ; the famous bull, progenitor of a coming race; 
the sheds full of glistening cows and mottled calves. These smooth, 
sleek creatures, housed there for the profit of Canada and her farm 
life, seemed to Elizabeth no less poetic than the cattle of Helios 
to Delaine. She loved the horses, and the patient, sweet-breathed 
kine ; she found even a sympathetic mind for the pigs. 

Presently when her host, the owner, left her to explain some of 
his experiments to the rest of the party, she fell to Anderson alone. 
And as she strolled at his side, Anderson found the June after- 
noon pass with extraordinary rapidity. Yet he was not really as 
forthcoming or as frank as he had been the day before. The more 
he liked his companion, the more he was conscious of differences 
between them which his pride exaggerated. He himself had never 
crossed the Atlantic ; but he understood that she and her people 
were ‘ swells ’—well-born in the English sense, and rich. Secretly 
he credited them with those defects of English society of which the 
New World talks—its vulgar standards and prejudices. There was 
not a sign of them certainly in Lady Merton’s conversation. But 
it is easy to be gracious in a new country ; and the brother was 
sometimes inclined to give himself airs. Anderson drew in his ten- 
tacles a little ; ready indeed to be wrath with himself that he had 
talked so much of his own affairs to this little lady the day before. 
What possible interest could she have taken in them ! 

All the same, he could not tear himself from her side. Whenever 
Delaine left his seat by the lake, and strolled round the corner of 
the wood to reconnoitre, the result was always the same. If Anderson 
and Lady Merton were in sight at all, near or far, they were together. 
He returned, disconsolate, to Homer and the reeds. 

As they went back to Winnipeg, some chance word revealed 
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to Elizabeth that Anderson also was taking the night train for 


Calgary. 
‘Oh! then to-morrow you will come and talk to us!’ cried 
Elizabeth, delighted. 


Her cordial look, the pretty gesture of her head, evoked in Ander- 
son a start of pleasure. He was not, however, the only spectator of 
them. Arthur Delaine, standing by, thought for the first time 
in his life that Elizabeth’s manner was really a little excessive. 


The car left Winnipeg that night for the Rockies. An old 
man, in a crowded third-class, with a bundle under his arm, watched 
the arrival of the Gaddesden party. He saw Anderson accost 
them on the platform, and then make his way to his own carriage 
just ahead of them. 

The train sped westwards through the Manitoba farms and 
villages. Anderson slept intermittently, haunted by various 
important affairs that were on his mind, and by recollections 
of the afternoon. Meanwhile, in the front of the train, the para- 
graph from the ‘ Winnipeg Chronicle’ lay carefully folded in an 
old tramp’s waistcoat pocket. 


(Zo be continued.) 











IN JAMAICA? 


BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


THE importance of Jamaica is only just beginning. Although it 
is little more than half the size of Wales, it might easily support a 
population of five millions and still not be overcrowded. Two-thirds 
of its surface—excepting the precipitous limestone mountains and 
a few tracts of marshy land in the south—are suited for cultivation. 
Although it is likely to be in the future largely a black man’s 
country, because of the preponderance of negroids at the present 
day and of their rate of increase, physical vigour, and material 
prosperity, there is really no climatic reason why Jamaica should 
not support a population of a hundred thousand whites. A very 
large proportion of its surface away from the sea coast is elevated 
above sea-level from two to seven thousand feet, and contains 
stretches of healthy, park-like country where persons of European 
descent can live in a climate resembling that of an average English 
June—a climate singularly beneficial to tuberculous complaints. 

Although several brilliant pens have dealt with Jamaica, due 
justice has never been done to the amazing beauty of this island ; 
as is also the case with Cuba and Hispaniola. The fact is that the 
Greater Antilles take a high rank in the category of lands remarkable 
for grandeur or loveliness of scenery. Moreover, each of the three 
islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, and Jamaica is so individual, so unlike 
the other two in the character and colour of the landscapes, the 
buildings and costumes of the people, that they are difficult of 
comparison: the one may be praised without any slur on either 
of its neighbours. 

Indeed, considering the close geographical proximity of Jamaica 
to Cuba and Haiti, it is singularly unlike either of these two countries. 
Probably it bears a greater general resemblance to the opposite 
mainland of Honduras. Although its mountains rise in parts to 
over 7000 feet, it does not possess a single indigenous pine tree; 
whereas the mountains of Haiti are celebrated for their pine forests 
from 4000 feet upwards. In Cuba they descend the hills as low a8 
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9000 feet above sea-level. Jamaica is in the same latitudes as 

Southern Haiti, but it is considerably more tropical in its vegetation, 

perhaps on account of its greater average rainfall. The forests, I 

am told, resemble much more closely the magnificent lavishness of 
owth characteristic of Equatorial South America. 

Until I travelled about the island and saw it with my own eyes 
I had imagined that the advertisements of Jamaica as ‘ The New 
Riviera,’ ‘ The Wonderland of the Tropics,’ &c., &c., were the usual 
exaggerated statements of steamship companies or tourist agencies 
forthe purpose of luring winter visitors to a country not sufficiently 
contented with its renown as the chief banana supply of the United 
States and Great Britain. And, curiously enough, some of the 
most recent writers on Jamaica—especially those who have gone 
out for the purpose of making known its attractions—have almost 
completely ignored the more remarkable aspects of the scenery, 
have even, one might suppose, seen little or nothing of its high 
mountains and virgin forests. Published photographs and pictures 
deal too largely with the suburbs and outskirts of Kingston and 
Spanish Town and the golf courses of Constant Spring. A good 
many winter visitors, in fact, rarely get beyond the last-named 
resort, and are content with looking up at the altitudes of the Blue 
Mountains without any attempt to explore them. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the advertisements above quoted 
happen to be true. The north coast of Jamaica bears a resemblance 
in general outline and scenery to the French and Italian Riviera. 
Strip this lovely Mediterranean district of its palaces or palatial 
hotels, take the snow from off its mountain tops, but endow it with 
such tropical vegetation as Kingsley revelled in (first by the divina- 
tion of the story-teller, and latterly with the pen of a geographer), 
and you have that wonderful ‘ Cornice’ drive all along the north 
coast of Jamaica from Manchioneal and Port Antonio to Montego 
Bay and Lucea. Here there are about two hundred miles of road 
following closely the sea coast, with forested, verdure-clad cliffs or 
mountains (broken occasionally by river valleys) on one side, and 
on the other palm groves and limestone rocks or coral reefs, over 
which the blue sea breaks in fountains of snowy foam when the 
northern breeze blows stiffly. Amid these reefs there are mar- 
vellous sea gardens, wherein from the road parapet, immediately 
above, you can descry sponges, anemones, and polyps, sea-lilies, 
crabs, and parrot-coloured fish, through a film of blue-green water, 
in times of flat calm. It is indeed the New Riviera, and the 
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strongest attraction of Jamaica to everyone who has a mind to gee 
and be interested in other things than alternate golf and bridge. 

The best way of visiting most parts of Jamaica is to hire g 
two-horse carriage. The rate is 1l. per day. The four-wheeled 
buggies supplied will take two persons and some luggage. The 
horses are well fed and capable of doing as much as fifty miles in g 
day on flat roads if the visitor is eager to get on. The negro drivers 
are intelligent and civil, and are generally acquainted, not only 
with the objects of geographical or historical interest, but are even 
able to indicate the more remarkable features in the flora. At 
convenient distances on the eight hundred miles of good driving 
roads there are hotels, for the most part excellent both in food and 
accommodation, and at the same time very reasonable in their 
charges.'! Port Antonio has been spoiled by the enormous concourse 
of American tourists, and although the money they lavish on 
Jamaican sight-seeing is of great benefit to the island, it makes the 
places they chiefly haunt difficult of sojourn to tourists of moderate 
means. But fortunately this seems so far only to apply to Port 
Antonio and its immediate surroundings. 

The island railways are also of great assistance to the tourist 
and sightseer. They are well managed, the fares are low, the 
service is punctual, and the officials are most obliging. 

One element of the picturesqueness of Jamaican scenery is the 
limestone formation which is characteristic of so much of the coast 
and the lower mountain ranges. Rainwater has carved the 
limestone into remarkable amphitheatres, known locally as ‘ cock- 
pits’ (Kingston harbour is really a submerged cockpit), or has 
washed out large and small caverns, many a one of which along 
the north coast must have been seen by Shakespeare with the 
intuition of genius when he described the island home of Prospero. 
Or there are natural bridges, strange tunnels through which a stream 
disappears underground to emerge on the other side of a mountain 
as a full-blown river. The entrances to these caverns, worthy of 
Prospero or Merlin, are hung with fantastic curtains of trailing 
aroids and cacti draperies of maidenhair ferns and matted 
tangles of pink begonias. On the white limestone rocks lizards 
of blended ultramarine, grass-green, and dull red bask in the sun. 
Humming-birds, with emerald gorgets and long black plumes to 
their tails, flutter in the sunlight round the tubular blossoms— 


1 The country hotels and inns really compare very favourably with those of 
England. They are perfectly clean, and the meals are admirably cooked. 
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orange, blue, mauve, rose-pink, waxy-white, purple, lavender and 
sulphur-yellow—of a hundred different kinds of creepers, lianas, 
or rock-dwelling plants. Some caverns might be arranged for 
Sycorax rather than Prospero and Ariel. Their portals are wreathed 
with snaky cacti or are defended by stiff Bromeliacew, whose sharp- 
pointed leaves are armed with the teeth of asaw. The limestone 
bottoms of the tranquil streams and still pools, where the over- 
flowing waters of Jamaica rest after precipitous descents from 
mountain peak to valley, give a lovely tone of blue-green to the clear 
water which is a frequent interlude in the landscapes to the lime- 
stone crags, cliffs, boulders, and caverns. 

The splendidly made, limestone-surfaced, parapetted roads of 
the Jamaica coast line lead the delighted traveller past one romantic 
harbour after another—harbours partly enclosed by fantastic 
Capri-like islands, where picturesque sailing craft (the hulls often 
painted bright red) lie in still waters of purple and green alongside 
piers of bamboo and palm, at which they unload or receive brightly 
coloured cargoes of fruit or foreign produce. The harbours mostly 
bear Spanish names, and are frequently reminders of some episode 
in the history of Jamaica during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Here was a pirate stronghold; there was 
the last stand of the Spaniards. From that ruined fort, half 
overgrown by palmetto palms, may have been witnessed the decisive 
defeat of a Spanish or French attack, or the capture of a contraband 
slave ship. The ruined dwelling-houses and sugar mills tell of a 
less distant past, when under the changing industrial condition of 
Jamaica—the transition from slavery to eventual free labour and 
the competition of beet-sugar—many an old, free-living family of 
British Jamaicans came to financial grief. The old home was 
abandoned, and the sugar plantation gave way in course of time to 
coffee, oranges, cacao or bananas. The ruins may not be more than 
sixty to a hundred years old, but they have sometimes the dignity 
of a mouldering castle or monastery. The climate of Jamaica has 
coloured the walls of stone or brick with brilliant lichens and thick 
green moss, ferns in every cranny, and perpendicular fringes of the 
Rhipsalis cactus, like mistletoe in its growth. Lofty trees grow 
from the desecrated alcoves or the bow-windowed front of a 
drawing-room. The unheeded leat of water which once played 
some important part in the industry of the sugar mill now drips 
away to form a magnificent pool of water hyacinths. The crumbling 
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masonry tank that was once a refreshing plunge bath has become 
the dry playground of brilliant-coloured lizards. 

Yet in close proximity to these ruins are spick and span veran. 
dahed houses of painted wood, mounted high above the ground on 
pillars or blocks of concrete, approached by flights of steps and 
terraces of stone or brick, bright with flowering shrubs and roses, 
There are ruined churches—why ruined no one can tell me, since they 
were abandoned long before the recent earthquake—and within sight 
of them new chapels of wood and corrugated iron. Corrugated iron, 
indeed, enters somewhat too lavishly into the modern architecture 
of Jamaica, from the negro cottage to the Government building. 
A much more picturesque form of roofing is the American shingle 
of pine wood. The Spanish tile seems to be unused. As a rule, 
however, the Jamaican towns and villages are pleasing to the eye. 
There is no uniformity in the style of houses, and they are usually 
gay with colour or dazzling white with limewash ; and, of course, 
every dwelling is surrounded by magnificent foliage and brilliant 
flowers—Hibiscus, Thunbergia, Bignonia, Petraea and Bougainvillea 
—by the red, yellow-green, and purple leaves of the crotons, and by 
orange trees loaded with golden fruit, grape-fruit with their large, 
lemon-yellow globes, the crimson-fruited akees and the purple-and- 
green star apples. 

January is the opening of spring in Jamaica, and the flower 
shows of fields and gardens then transcend any reasonable descrip- 
tion. Particularly remarkable is the honey-scented, sulphur- 
yellow blossom of the logwood trees, and an almost Japanese effect 
is produced along the roadsides and in garden fences by the Gliricidia, 
with its sprays of lavender-pink bean blossoms, laburnum-like in 
growth. Verandahs and outhouses, porches and arbours are covered 
by the immense white or smalt-blue flowers of the Thunbergias, 
by the scarlet-orange Bignonia from Brazil, white jasmines, yellow 
Allamandas, and the too common magenta Bougainvillea. 

Away from the handiwork of man, the forested mountains 
constitute beautiful natural botanical gardens. The copses of tree 
ferns on the lower and middle slopes of the Blue Mountain range 
are alone worth the twelve days’ journey from England. Then 
there are the handsome upright fronds of the wild bananas (Heli- 
conia), with blue-green stems and scarlet and yellow spathes; the 
foliage of the eight species of palms indigenous to Jamaica; a 
naturalised myrtle with large creamy-white flowers; the extra- 
ordinary cacti—trailing, arborescent and stumpy; the handsome 
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papytus-like rush in the coast swamps, and the ‘ king of the reeds’ 
(Gynerium), with an immense plume of fawn-coloured blossom ; the 
lofty bamboos, with their yellow-green foliage and bottle-green stems ; 
the banyan fig-trees, with innumerable depending roots and trunks 
of immense girth ; the silk-cotton trees, with their glabrous, mauve- 
white trunks and horizontal branches towering a hundred to two 
hundred feet into the air; and several other giants of the forest, 
which might be nicknamed ‘ poor relations’ trees,’ since their main 
trunks and huge horizontal branches support an extraordinary 
family of divers parasitical plants—aroids, Bromeliaceae, cacti, and 
ferns. A feature of the Jamaica hedgerows at this season (January) 
which is grateful to the eye of the English or American tourist is 
the large white wild-rose (Rosa laevigata) with its centre of golden 
stamens. 

Jamaica was well termed ‘ the land of wood and water,’ if such 
was really the meaning of the old Indian name (which was probably 
pronounced ‘ Shaimaka ’ and was rendered by the sixteenth-century 
Spaniards as ‘ Xaymaca ’—later ‘ Jamaica’). Curiously enough, 
the same name was applied by the Indians to the eastern extremity 
of Cuba, also a land of high mountains, rich woods, and numerous 
streams. ‘This district of Cuba is still known officially as ‘ Jamaica,’ 
pronounced in the modern Spanish fashion, and is still peopled by a 
race mainly Indian in blood. (There is frequently a similarity in 
sound, and probably in meaning, between the few remaining river 
and place names of Arawak-Indian origin in Haiti, Cuba, and 
Jamaica.) 

The leading features of the last-named island at the present day, 
as at the time when the Spaniards first saw it, are dense forests and 
innumerable streams. The cascades of Jamaica are too numerous 
to catalogue, and many of them are of quite unique beauty, owing 
to the limestone rocks and the fantastic vegetation. 

The climate of the island is not uniformly moist. The north- 
east portion has a rainfall of over 100 inches annually ; yet within 
a few hours’ journey of this land of dripping forests, where land- 
slides are unfortunately common and sometimes of disastrous 
occurrence, is the relatively dry district of Kingston, where the 
rainfall seldom exceeds 35 inches in the twelve months. There 
are several parts of Jamaica which require irrigation to supplement 
their rain supply in order to maintain all the year round the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and field crops. Irrigation canals may therefore be seen, 
here and there, along the south coast of Jamaica, and one of these 
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is the resort of tourists in punts, because the makers of this canal 
have had the good sense to render it remarkably picturesque by 
the planting or retention of trees on either side. Indeed, this 
Rio Cobre Canal might be a natural river flowing through a dense 
tropical forest of unusual beauty. Here and there it widens into 
bays covered with masses of reeds and water hyacinths. 

If, in addition to a care for the forests and the floral beauty of 
Jamaica, the 850,000 inhabitants assisted their Colonial Govern- 
ment to institute a strict protection of bird life over the whole 
island, this country would have an additional attraction for 
residents and tourists interested in natural history so far as 
they admire birds in a landscape. As it is, though a constant 
destruction of bird life is going on at the hands of the Euro- 
pean and negro gunners, partly to supply the plumage market, 
the wild birds are still a feature in Jamaican scenery. I have 
already alluded to the humming-bird with the long tail-plumes and 
emerald gorget, which is happily so frequent an episode wherever 
there are flowering shrubs or creepers. Another exquisite form 
is the green tody, the ‘robin’ of the Jamaican negroes. ‘This 
is a tiny bird distantly related to the kingfisher group, with 
long flat yellow beak and a plumage of emerald green, shading here 
and there into green-blue, and in addition a splendid patch of 
scarlet feathers on the throat and breast. Then there are the black 
Savanna cuckoos with large parrot-like beaks, the tyrant birds with 
crests of black and lemon-yellow and shouting cries, the copper- 
coloured, rosy-tinted mountain pigeons, the tiny little ground- 
doves, the green, pink-cheeked parrots, the large buzzards (almost 
the size of eagles), and, above all, the Turkey buzzards (‘ John 
Crows’). Jamaicans, white and black, have laughed at my 
enthusiasm for this scavenger, the most frequently seen bird in 
Jamaica, as in Cuba. But the Turkey buzzard (Cathartes aura)— 
which is really a miniature condor and of no relation whatever to 
turkeys, buzzards, or vultures—can in certain lights and aspects 
become a very picturesque feature in the landscape. The culmen 
of the sharp-hooked beak is a brilliant ivory-white, but the 
rest of the face and neck of the adult bird is a bare scarlet-crimson. 
The thickly feathered neck is a glossy bluish-black, as are also the 
tail and under-parts. The wings are of a dark sepia-brown, but the 
under-surface of the pinions is a satiny-white; and this is a par- 
ticularly noteworthy feature when the bird is soaring in the air, 
the smooth greyish-white of the under-surface of the outspread 
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pinions contrasting finely with the velvety-black of the body and 
neck, the bold pink of the legs, and the brilliant crimson-scarlet of 
the bare head. Although they are supposed to have little or no 
ancestral relationship with the real vultures, these birds of the 
condor family are extraordinarily vulture-like in their habits and 
gait, and assume attitudes both quaint and statuesque. Their 
home life is not without reproach ; but the monkey-like gambols 
which this extraordinary bird executes among domestic poultry 
are perhaps more innocent in intention than was the idea 
regarding them of the late Mr. Gosse, the Selborne of Jamaica, 
whose ‘ Birds of Jamaica’ is a necessary companion to the tourist 
and a book of great charm and accurate observation. 

But while Jamaica is at the present moment exceptionally 
attractive to the hardier type of tourist, to the painter and 
the naturalist, there is just the beginning of a danger that its 
local inhabitants and its local Government do not appreciate 
the importance of scenery among its real assets. There will 
come soon, it may be, troops of winter visitors, from October 
to April, or all-the-year-round sojourners, who will not be satisfied 
with the frolic dances in the hotels at hot and moist Port 
Antonio, or the golf and polo at Constant Spring. To these people 
the natural ferneries, the stretches of primeval forest, the unspoiled 
waterfalls, the cays and marshes off the South Coast, with their 
myriads of fishing birds, will be the main attraction and the cause 
of retention. The island has been magnificently endowed with a 
road system, the like of which possibly does not exist anywhere 
in the new hemisphere, but the people and the Government think 
too little of the importance of natural beauty and too much of the 
immediate gain to be derived from agriculture. It would, of course, 
be ridiculous to plead that an island (even of exceptional beauty) 
of 4200 square miles should be given up entirely to scenic display. 
The chief consideration of the Jamaican Government and people 
must be agriculture and the commerce that springs from it; but 
while there are perhaps 3000 square miles of the island which may 
be wholly assigned to the cultivation of bananas, oranges, coffee, 
cacao, and tea, the grazing of horses and cattle, and the important 
honey (bee-keeping) industry, yet there should be sufficient left 
over for the maintenance of forests and the preservation of wild 
scenery, to the delight of the tourist and satisfaction of cultivated 
minds among the native-born. It is heedlessness more than malice 
at present which leads to the profitless destruction of beauty spots. 
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For instance, there is Fern Gully, some five miles of hill road 
on the route from Ocho Rios, on the north coast, to Moneague, one 
of the interior towns. Fern Gully is a Devonshire lane transported 
to the Tropics and exaggerated five or six times in its fern-produc- 
ing capacity. It is, or was, asmall world-wonder, justly advertised 
as one of the attractions of Jamaica. Four years ago—judging by 
photographs—it was perfect and unspoiled. On either side the 
mountains rise precipitously, and the banks below the edge of the 
great forests, down to the surface of the road, were clothed with 
twenty different species of ferns, growing in lacelike flounces of 
exquisitely varied pattern. Yet when I drove through Fern Gully 
the other day I saw this: a band of men and women workers with 
hoes, not only cleaning the road surface and making it exasperatingly 
new looking, but carefully scraping away with their hoes all that part 
of the fern tapestry which they could reach on either side of the 
clifis. ‘ What are you doing that for?’ I asked. ‘To make de 
road clean, sah,’ was the answer. Then, wherever the banks were 
not too precipitous some barbarian had come and hoed up the fern 
jungle to replace it by bananas, coconut palms, and that utterly 
wearisome product of the Pacific—the breadfruit tree. Not one 
of these three was indigenous to Jamaica, and their forcible intro- 
duction into this five-mile-long bower of ferns was a needless outrage, 
which at most brought in a few shillings return to the perpetrators. 
There is still time to save Fern Gully and to make it as beautiful 
as it has ever been. To do this the Government of Jamaica should 
expropriate the landowners for two or three hundred yards on either 
side of Fern Gully (the land is mostly virgin forest), and henceforth 
see that the fern growth continues unchecked so long as the road 
remains passable for vehicles. And this procedure will bring 
hundreds of pounds annually into this part of Jamaica, in expendi- 
ture on hotels and carriages, and on the poor negro folk who supply 
the hotels and tourists with provisions. 

In the same way protection should be extended to all of the 
more remarkable among the waterfalls. Something might also be 
done in the way of building rest-houses and extending carriage 
roads in the Blue Mountain and other wilder districts of Jamaica, 
whither the more adventurous tourists resort for the sake of the 
magnificent scenery. The most stringent laws should be enacted 
and put in force forbidding, under any pretext, the killing of birds 
or of iguana lizards. All this action means no great expenditure 
of money and would result in Jamaica really becoming a great 
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winter resort, a tropical Riviera, as well as, with its hill stations, a 
summer residence for the overheated people of Equatorial America. 

I can imagine some of my readers interpolating the query: 
‘ Earthquakes ’? into this recommendation of Jamaica. There was 
an earthquake at Nice some time ago, nearly as bad as the earth- 
quake at Kingston, yet people still spend their winters on the 
Cote d’Azur. Yes, there was an earthquake at Kingston two years 
ago, from which the town is rapidly recovering, to be built, like 
San Francisco, henceforth on much more practical lines. But 
scarcely any tourist resorts, villages, hamlets, or estates were 
affected by the earthquake at a greater distance than about eleven 
miles from Kingston, and none of them were injured seriously. By 
far the greatest part of Jamaica knew nothing of the Kingston 
earthquake till it received the news by post or telegraph, and the 
bulk of the island will probably continue to be unaffected by 
seismic movements in the future as in the immediate past. 
Kingston itself may not be visited by another shock for 300 
years. 

But Kingston as a place offers few attractions to the tourist, 
who, indeed, is usually hurried out of it by his guides to the distant 
suburb of Constant Spring. There need be no halt in Kingston. 
The traveller lands directly from the big steamer on to the Customs 
wharf, and can at once leave for the country by train, making his 
first halt possibly at the old capital, the handsome Georgian-looking 
Spanish Town: Or he can proceed by carriage to an hotel in the 
Blue Mountains and commence his review of the forest flora. 
While passing through Kingston, however, the library and museum 
of the Jamaican Institute should be visited, and still more so the 
beautiful (Botanical) Hope Gardens, where the flora of Jamaica is 
admirably illustrated. 

The fear of a possible earthquake shock need no more deter 
people from visiting or settling in Jamaica than it checks them 
from going to Nice, Naples, the Canary Islands, or Mexico. But I 
have qualified the term ‘ tourist’ with the adjective ‘ hardy’ or 
‘adventurous,’ when in imagination picturing the traveller roaming 
over the wonderful scenery of this island away from the two or three 
big towns and the two luxurious hotels—adventurous not because 
of dangers unforeseeable and unpreventable, like earth movements, 
but because they may run some risk of tropical diseases which we 
now know are not inevitable if the teachings of modern science 
are followed by the Government of the State. 
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A mild type of malarial fever is endemic in the low-lying parts 
of Jamaica, and, so far as science is at present informed, the sole 
agency of its transmission is an Anopheline mosquito. Yellow 
fever has not visited the island for years, partly owing to the 
American cleansing of Cuba; but should it again reach Kingston 
or Port Antonio, there is the Stegomyia mosquito abundant in those 
towns and ready for the purpose of spreading an epidemic. These 
facts have now been publicly stated in Jamaica by a visiting 


Commission from the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. With ah 
far less trouble and expense than the Americans took in Cuba or bv 
Panama (because Jamaica is only a tenth of the size) the Jamaican - 
authorities, colonial and parochial, might get rid of the dangerous ‘a 
mosquitoes from this vicinity of human settlements, and so relieve ‘ 
their country entirely of the risk of yellow fever and eradicate the ri 


malaria which still makes portions of the coast-land unhealthy for 
the native-born, and for the passing tourist who departs from the a 
beaten track. 

Another pest somewhat qualifies this paradise—the grass tick, 


said to have been introduced from South America with Venezuelan : 
cattle in 1855. This little red tick is a larger edition and a close fr 
ally of the English ‘ harvest bug,’ and its bite is much worse in the 

irritation and inflammation it causes. Many winter visitors to - 
Jamaica escape this pest because they do not leave the roads, paths, : 


or close-cropped herbage to explore the jungle or the prairies. 
Those who do run these risks should take special precautions as to 
boots, gaiters, socks, &c. These ticks are harmful to live stock, and 
a great effort should be made to rid Jamaica of them. ll insect- 
eating birds should be rigidly protected by law, and the mongoose— 
a great bird destroyer—should be kept down by poison and traps. 














QUILLS FROM THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD. 


BY LADY RITCHIE. 


5, 


A DELIGHTFUL book lately published by Mr. Lucas, entitled ‘ A 
Swan and Her Friends,’ has been in many of our hands, and those 
among us who have laughed and felt grateful for the fun, the 
nonsense, the vitality, which have given so much attraction to the 
histories of those wonderful people living in wonderful times, 
may perhaps be interested to read a few more episodes from Miss 
Seward’s grandiloquent experiences, in addition to those already 
quoted by Mr. Lucas himself. 

It is a quarter of a century since a packet of her letters came 
into the present writer’s possession. They had been carefully kept 
by the friend, Mrs. Sykes, to whom they were addressed, and from 
her they had descended to her daughter and her granddaughter, 
from whom I received them. When I first read, or attempted to 
read, the correspondence it did not impress me favourably—the 
elegant expressions, the threefold adjectives, the emphasis and 
the illegibleness of all these emotions seemed too much for my 
patience. I put the letters away in their faded envelope and 
almost forgot their existence ; but a quarter of a century changes 
one’s views of life—it certainly ought to enlarge one’s percep- 
tions. When I looked at them again time had brought to light a 
vein of kindly simplicity and genuine human feeling amid all the 
redundancies of the Muse’s eloquence, and I had a daughter to 
help me to decipher the verbiage. 

One has heard of a lion’s skin used to disguise a far more useful 
quadruped—it is possible in the same way that the swan’s feathers 
also mantled a domestic bird, whose cackling, as we know, is not 
always to be despised. Mr. Lucas asks why Anna Seward’s per- 
formances, her ‘ pontifical confidence,’ her floridity and her sen- 
timentalism, were so reverentially accepted in her time? He gives 
among other reasons in answer, that she was a pioneer, writing 
before all women had found out that they too could write. There 
is also the undoubted fact that Anna Seward had more initiative 
and spirit than most other people, either at Lichfield or in London 
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itself ; and what we human beings seek for in life, is life, and we 
instinctively turn to it. 

No one looking at Miss Seward’s portrait at the beginning of 
the book would at first sight feel any inclination to smile, or to 
venture to think of it without awe. It is that of a serious, most 
dignified, and majestic person, who has evidently been holding 
high converse. We know that Romney painted the picture during 
the Muse’s visit to the poet Hayley. She holds a scroll in one 
hand ; she rests her oval cheek on the other palm in a pensive 
attitude, more common in Miss Seward’s day than now, when 
there are so many armchairs and cushions to lean against, 
Romney also painted the inkstand and the eloquent pen, and 
some of those vast sheets of letter-paper she loved to cover with 
adjectives. There are two other likenesses given ; one is by Kettle, 
whose picture of Anna has a real individuality. She is holding 
an open book—poetry no doubt. Opie’s picture is that of a 
ribbon, a head-dress, and a bouncing demoiselle, and belongs to the 
time when the Muse wished to be known as ‘ Julia’ among the 
nymphs of the hour. Her biographer quotes from a grateful poem 
to ‘Julia,’ by a minor poet—recent protests notwithstanding, 
there appear to have been minor poets in those days— 

And basking in her cordial beams, 
The fostered Julia’s form appears, 


The Goddess decked her tuneful themes, 
Soft warbling thro’ revolving years. 


On one occasion another admirer seems to have appropriated 
one of ‘ Julia’s’ or Anna’s elegies. There is an amusing passage 
written long after by Lord Byron to Thomas More, dated Ravenna, 
September 19, 1821 : 


With respect to what Anna Seward calls ‘ the liberty of tran- 
script,’ when complaining of Miss Matilda Muggleton, the accom- 
plished daughter of a choral vicar of Worcester Cathedral, who had 
abused the said ‘ liberty of transcript ’ by inserting in the ‘ Malvern 
Mercury ’ Miss Seward’s ‘ Elegy on the South Pole’ as her own 
production, with her own signature, two years after having taken 
a copy, by permission of the authoress—with regard, I say, to the 
‘ liberty of transcript,’ I by no means oppose an occasional copy to 
the benevolent few, provided it does not degenerate into such 
licentiousness of verb and noun as may tend to disparage my parts 
of speech, by the carelessness of the transcribblers. 


Anna Seward was seventeen at the time when her sister was 
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engaged to Mr. Porter, Dr. Johnson’s stepson ; but the poor young 
pride died suddenly a few days before that one fixed for her marriage. 
Mr. Porter, we are told, would have gladly consoled himself by a 
union with Anna, only she would not hear of it. In one of her 
letters, published in the collected correspondence, she has written a 
description of the young man, which fully accounts for her refusal. 
It was to endeavour to give comfort to the poor mother that 
Dr. Seward adopted Honora Sneyd, who came to live with them 
after Sarah’s death. Honora was tenderly loved by Anna, with 
whom she studied, and in whose company she must have gone 
into Lichfield society ; we hear of Honora’s charms and of her 
admiring swains; both Thomas Day and Major André were among 
them, as well as the irresistible Edgeworth, who finally won her. 

In 1773 Honora married Mr. Edgeworth, apparently against 
everybody’s wishes ; she would have married André several years 
before had her father consented. We have Miss Seward’s descrip- 
tion of Mr. Edgeworth on his wedding day, by which it will be 
seen that no one was very cordially pleased with the connexion. 
A young girl in all her beauty and tenderness—a gay widower, 
rejoicing in his first wife’s death, scarcely suggested romance, even 
to the most romantic. 

Among the letters which were given to me, and from which 
I am now quoting, are severa] concerning Mr. Edgeworth. They 
are addressed to Mrs. Sykes at Westella, near Hull, and are the 
first of a correspondence which lasted for several years. The 
two friends were united by many links of affection and intimacy. 
The letters begin in a light and cheerful tone, growing emphatical 
and romantic asthe friendship deepens. The first must have been 
written in the early spring of the year 1773. 

Your ruffles and your work-bag are finished (says the Muse). I wish I could 
convey them to you, do tell me what you think would be the best way. Mr. Day 
is returned to England, he was in Lichfield last week, and Mr. Edgeworth is 
delivered from his galling yoke, ‘again to life and light to rise.’ Mrs. Edgeworth 


died of a violent fever in London ; the sprightly widower is still at Lyons, unless 
this event has brought him over within the last fortnight. 


The next epistle, dated July 27, 1773, gives us further news 
of Mr. Edgeworth : 


Your son will tell you, my dear Mrs. Sykes, why I have thus 
long delayed answering your kind and obliging letter—and that 
my time and thoughts were taken up by my Honora’s nuptials. 
Saturday seven-night she became a bride in our choir, my father 
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married her and her own gave her away, not with the best grace in suc 
the world. Mr. Sneyd and Mr. Edgeworth are too differing to like cha 
each other ; the former gave Honora a thousand pounds and articles av 
for another at hisdeath. Mr. E. has made his first children indepen. but 
dent of himself at the age of twenty-one, and settled upon Honora my 
four hundred a year in case she survives him, and six hundred bef 
till her own children receive their fortunes. His estate is a clear mo 
fifteen hundred poundsa year. The joy of united hearts and hands, des 
esteem, friendship and congenial talents, shone in the lovely faces Ik 
of the charming pair. The late Mrs. Edgeworth’s brother, a worthy all 
agreeable young gentleman, came down from London on purpose, 
to the wedding, and spoke most warmly in the praise of Mr. Edge- Th 
worth.—We were a smart cavalcade,—and behold, Mr. Grove yo 
graciously condescended to come over to accompany his sister Ou 
Honora to church. He looked a little grave, but said nothing 
disobliging ; I was bridesmaid, the knot was tied at nine o’clock, 2 
we then adjourned to Mr. Sneyd’s to breakfast. At 12 o’clock, m 
Mr. Edgeworth took the fair sweet bride into his phaeton, and drove oct 
off triumphantly. . . . Well may he triumph, for he has obtained 
a matchless prize. They are now perhaps upon the sea, if prosperous h 
winds waft gently over the happy lovers, ‘ And on the level deep, . 
sleek Panope and all her sisters play.’ But alas! I fear their living he 
in Ireland—Self will still be predominant—She is happy, I bless qT 
Heaven that she is so, but she is absent and I must mourn—that b 
absence will perhaps be long and continual, seas may for many : 
cheerless years e’en for life divide my Honora from her unfortunate tt 
friend whose ardent grasp every dear and precious pleasure eludes, b 
and leaves her without one joyous hour to bless her hopes. I T 
had a letter from Mrs. Edgeworth yesterday, dated Chester, she 
expresses the utmost happiness. z 
Marriage makes new ties and interests ; it also unmakes many T 
old ones with ruthless determination. Honora was happy, but : 
saddest complications of feelings followed for Miss Seward, and she a 
and Mr. Edgeworth are known to have had differences and estrange- d 
ments. When at iast they met, some years later, we read of the I 
event in the following letter, which describes the Swan’s extreme 8 
sensibility in eloquent terms: was there ever a more sensational i 
meeting ? ( 
Ah! my dear Mrs. Sykes, you would have sooth’d me with 
your tender pity if you had seen me receive a message from our f 
servant last Monday evening. I was sitting in my drawing-room y 
with a silly coxcomb of an officer who had called upon me. John 
opened the door and said— Madam, Mr. and Mrs. Edgeworth are 
below stairs. —Oh my Friend! I had not the least expectation of 
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such an event—‘ Good God!’ I exclaimed, and sunk back in my 
chair more dead than alive—I desired he would say I was out— 
a violent flood of tears reliev’d me. The macaroni was astonished, 
but if a thousand Fops had been present I could not have concealed 
my emotion. I did not intend to see them at all—it was an hour 
before my aunt could prevail upon me to go down, she and my 
mother were out when they came. I will reserve a particular 
description of this, to me—heart-rending scene for the first téte-d-téte 
I have the pleasure to share with you, since my paper will not 
allow me to be circumstantial now. 

They staid only two days in Lichfield, are now in London. 
The time of their return is uncertain. I have only room to assure 
you of the affectionate vivacity of all our desires to see you all. 
Our united loves attend yourself, Mr. Sykes and our young friends. 


Very real anxiety for Honora’s health followed, and one can 
imagine the pang with which Miss Seward writes on a subsequent 
occasion, a year or two after this agonising meeting : 


Mr. Edgeworth was in Lichfield last week, very sprightly and 
happy with a fine picture of Honora by Smart, drawn here two 
years ago, but finished lately and sent down to him only Thursday. 
The day it came he flew over with it to Lichfield to show it to us all. 
The exultation of his vanity to have possessed the original of so 
beautiful a portrait absorbed all shadow of regret for her danger, 
and it was with the utmost force that he drew a transient veil over 
the sunshine of his vivacity on being asked if she was not a little 
better. I heard of his being in Lichfield with the picture before 
I saw him, and burnt with impatience to behold the semblance of 
a face so dear. When we met, he had the cruelty to keep it some 
minutes in hishand. (Two or three words follow which are illegible.) 
The picture is beautiful, but my disappointment was extreme, for 
it gives me very little idea of Honora. Oh! That it had been a 
striking likeness! As it is, it would scarcely be any object of 
sufficient importance to make me ask a favour of a man who has so 
deeply injured me. In a fortnight he takes Honora to Bristol. 
If she had gone thither last Spring, I firmly believe it would have 
saved her. Oh, that the gay heart of this man could have been 
persuaded to have feared 2m time for the life of her whom he... . 
(The rest of the letter is missing.) 


So Honora married and died, and poor Anna put up with 
friendships for the rest of her life, one especially being paramount. 
After she became celebrated, she was made much of and her head 
was somewhat turned—and no wonder. Dr. Darwin admired her 
poetry, Mr. Saville was her special devotee, Mr. R. Sykes confided 
89—2 
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in her sympathy, Miss Marianne came to stay—and in later years 
Scott himself travelled many miles out of his way to call upon her 
in Lichfield, having, as we know, a turn for authoresses. 

The letters to her friend, Mrs. Sykes, touch upon every possible 
subject. Neighbours, politics, feelings, all are described at length; 
important misunderstandings as well as tender realisations are 
dwelt upon in turn. 

One of her communications begins with a somewhat surprising 
announcement of her great dislike to writing letters. (One cannot 
help remembering the many volumes edited by Sir Walter Scott.) 
Anna reassures her friend’s diffidence, whose pen (she modestly 
observes) is very far indeed from being inferior to her own, either 
in readiness, vivacity or elegance. 

Every week she (the Muse) has seven or eight long letters to 
answer, and nothing could inspirit her resolutions to devote so 
much time to her writing, but the sweet hope of hearing soon again 
from those about whom she was so very much interested. 


You, my dear Mrs. Sykes (she exclaims, somewhat touchingly), 
are prosperous and happy, and can perpetually tell me glad tidings 
of yourself and all that belong to you—tidings that shall be able 
to steal the mourner from her woes at least for a little time. . . . 

Whenever my prospects brighten (she continues), whenever 
cheerfulness, peace or “ hope with eyes so fair,’ revisit my bosom, 
like your more amiable friend, the sweet Miss Foot, I will tell you 
so, without considering whether or not you are a letter in my debt. 


Miss Seward considers that Miss Foot ‘ has a fine turn of thought,’ 
and she quotes as an instance a passage where Miss Foot desired 
Mrs. Sykes ‘ not to look upon the present which she sends her 
as an emblem of her affection, but rather of those agreeable hours 
passed together, resembling well the flower of the fields—as sweet, 
as fair, as perishable!’ Is it possible that the world has missed 
in Miss Foot a second Miss Anna Seward ? 

The next long and closely written page is taken up by a trans- 
scription of a passage from ‘ Oscian ’ beginning : ‘ The flower hangs 
its heavy head, waving at times to the gale.’ There is also a final 
allusion to Miss Foot as ‘a fair enthusiast, triumphant over all the 
pangs of struggling nature and sublunary disappointments.’ Anna 
Seward, Muse though she is, does not rise altogether above the 
pangs of human jealousy. 

Storms were in the air, the devoted friends had serious mis- 
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understandings; explanations, recapitulations, running over many 
pages, but passionate always. 


I must regret, but I will not resent your silence, my dear Mrs. 
Sykes, while still, though late, you assure me that it does not arise 
from a diminution of that friendship with which you honour me— 
a blessing which I could ill spare from the scanty hoard of happiness 
allotted to me by fate ; resolved to be convinced that you love me, 
I give you credit for the ingenious jocularity of your speech. 


Our poetess is not quite convinced, though glad to hear that 
health and prosperity and joy continue to diffuse their blessings 
on dear Westella, where, as she remarks, ‘ The olive branches in- 
crease in beauty, excellence and strength.’ Of one of the children, 
Joe, we read, ‘his perception is lively, his mind ingenuous, his 
person lovely.’ ‘ May never the blight of disease, the vapours of 
folly, or the canker of vice shed baneful influence over the children 
of such care.’ Three attributes at least are generally necessary 
to every statement. We presently come to a fading page of 
criticism concerning Lord Chesterfield’s letters : ‘ It would perhaps 
have been better for the youth of England if they had never been 
written, as they tend to destroy that virtuous, that romantic 
enthusiasm of youth where benevolence is fired by generous 
credulity, and morality preserved by passionate affection.’ 

If any occasional misunderstanding arises between Miss Seward 
and Mrs. Sykes, it is often explained away by a burst of eloquence. 


So I find Mr. R. Sykes is entered at Trinity College (says Miss 
Seward to her friend). Oh, may his conduct there and through every 
situation of life be such as shall answer the anxious wishes of his 
solicitous and indulgent parents. Believe me, you were mistaken if 
you thought I supposed he has not indulgent parents. All that I 
ever wished otherwise in either your or Mr. Sykes’ conduct towards 
him was too nice a feeling of all his errors, and a warmth of invective 
against them to him, which I knew arose from an ardent desire 
to render him faultless, but which from my own disposition I 
feared was more likely to incense than to reclaim. It is very 
likely that I might judge wrong, and very certain that I had better 
have suppressed my opinion than given it, but I have no power of 
drawing a veil between my heart and those that are dear to it. 
I must hope and believe that our friend Richard has excellent 
qualities ; gratitude perhaps may make me partial, yet I confess I 
tremble for him-—how very dangerous the first steps into life for a 
young man of strong passions! How numerous the snares which 
will be spread by the libertines to lure him to their dissolute paths ! 
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.. . I make no doubt that Richard did very much exaggerate 
what you said of the unreality of my regret to part from you all, 
but it was not unreal. I never yet knew hypocrisy and I had been 
most ungrateful if I had not felt grief to leave those whom I felt 
had been so kind tome. Again, dear Mrs. Sykes, you have entirely 
mistaken my meaning. Good God! How could you suppose that 
the description of parental tyranny transcribed from the Rambler 
was in the least degree aimed at you and Mr. Sykes! You and I 
both love argument, and you have often asserted to me how all 
parents must necessarily study their children’s happiness, that 
where misunderstandings existed between parents and children, 
the fault was almost always in the children. I thought this a hard 
and partial argument, and when I met with that Rambler which 
made so much for my side of the question, that parents were often 
arbitrary and unreasonable, as children undutiful, I could not 
help transcribing it to show that a man of exalted sense and deepest 
observation and long knowledge of the human heart was of my 
opinion... . 

The best and purest kind of charity is candour, that hopeth all 
things, with tender sympathy and soft consideration ; when we 
consider the hopeless state of man, the imbecility of children, the 
numerous evils of riper years, the unhappy force of native and 
violent passions, the racks of disease, the wounds of oppression, 
the insults of contumely, the misrepresentations of injustice, and 
the bitter pangs of inevitable poverty, sorrow that brings in insanity, 
or leads by slow steps to the grave, when we reflect upon these 
evils which may some or all be the lot of every individual, however 
gay and elate with present prosperity, surely there is no virtue so 
necessary, so little to be dispensed with, as Humanity! How are 
Mrs. Collins’s spirits ? Richard tells me Miss Collins is well. 


What a golden age must this have been for Lichfield when Anna 
casually remarks in conclusion : 
We have had another genius among us ; he stayed only a week. 
Yours faithfully and affectionately. 


The various collateral items of news which the writer of these 
letters gives (outside the description of her feelings) are interesting 
to the dilettante of to-day who has made some acquaintance with 
the age in which Miss Anna Seward flourished. Flourishing is the 
word which undoubtedly describes Miss Seward in 1776, notwith- 
standing the troubles which had so lately fallen upon Great Britain, 
and which were still gathering, though as yet the shadow had not 
reached Lichfield. 

“It is not our Mr. Day,’ the sprightly lady says, ‘ who is going 
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to Bengal—no, no! Catch him if you can at receiving emoluments 
from Government.’ Then she alludes to the York mail which has 
been robbed, ‘ by which Mr. Sykes has lost 100/. and she has missed 
aletter from her dear, dear Mrs. Sykes.’ Then she glances at Miss 
Twig’s amours—rejoices ‘ in the happiness of her friends in calling 
together their olive branches round their cheerful table ; ah, long, 
very long, may this pleasure flourish and increase! Her mother 
had made up the beautiful cloak, which she allows Anna to wear 
on Sunday, not being equal to church herself.’ 

In another letter written to Mr. Sykes, the husband of Mrs. 
Sykes, Miss Seward dwells ‘in tender transports on the hope of 
seeing Mrs. Sykes again, and those other kind friends, who have so 
highly obliged her ’ ; she is writing ‘ with the vilest pen that ever 
scored,’ she tells him, but she still continues to wield it, ‘ though 
night creeps on apace, and the drowsie hour steals upon her. She 
would have written before to express her gratitude, but that she 
had promised to work Mr. Charles Bukeridge a waistcoat by the 
next Assembly. . . .’ 


If. 


The Bishop’s Palace, where the Sewards lived in Lichfield, is a 
beautiful old Georgian dwelling on the Dean’s Walk, with walled 
gardens and stately out-buildings; and thither, following Honora, 
came somewhere about the year 1776 little Marianne Sykes 
as a sort of pupil and petted companion. In after-days, when 
Marianne grew up, she married Henry Thornton, the well-known 
philanthropist and member of Parliament, who was one of the 
leaders of the Clapham Sect, and it is her mother’s packet of letters 
which I received from the kind donor. 

Meanwhile Miss Seward writes to Mrs. Sykes, Marianne’s mother, 
long pages of advice concerning her education. 


Since you have opportunities at Hull of having her instructed 
well in French and dancing, I think you will scarce persuade your- 
selves to send her further from you. You are perfectly capable of 
giving her every other accomplishment except music, which though 
ornamental may well be spared amidst the liberal assemblage of 
other endowments. I have but one reason for wishing Marianne 
to go further from home, it is this, lest she should contract a Pro- 
vincial tone of voice ; that of Yorkshire is very peculiar, and few 
of the genteelest people who have been educated there, have been 
free from it. There is perhaps no outward grace so essential to a 
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young lady as a polished manner of speaking... .. Boarding 
schools are well in this respect ; the children being collected from 
various counties, provinciality is soon confounded and destroyed in 
the little Babel. 


A correspondence follows both before and after the arrival of 
little Marianne at the Bishop’s Palace. We have the description 
of her first arrival. ‘At two o’clock she came, healthy, plump, 
and blooming as the morning; she is indeed a very amiable little 
creature—what a benevolent intention to please at an age when 
most human beings think only of being pleased. She was so kind 
as to show me her mamma’s last letter.’ 

There was a well-known school in those days kept by a certain 
Mrs. Lataffier, to whom, among other young maidens, Maria Edge- 
worth was at one time entrusted. Miss Sykes, too, had been placed 
under her charge, and Miss Seward criticises this lady in her cor- 
respondence with the mother : 


If Mrs. Lataffier really sees nothing that is uncommonly amiable 
in Marianne I am sorry for her want of discernment, I am sure she 
has not many such children ; I believe she is an able and judicious 
governess, as governesses go, and one must not expect from people 
more accustomed to act than to reflect, the nice distinctions of 
right and wrong, or that they should have a lively sensibility of 
modest worth. Miss Sykes has very quick comprehension, an 
excellent memory, and I have never known a sweeter temper— 
if there is anything I could wish in the slightest degree otherwise, it 
is that she had rather more activity ; I think there is a little bias 
towards that indolence which if indulged must wither all accomplish- 
ments in their bud, but the excessive sweetness which adorns this 
precious Blossom will sufficiently counteract all the bad consequences 
of her little and only foible. You, my dear Mrs. Sykes, who are so 
well aware of the torpid balefulness of indolence will take care that 
our sweet Marianne does not waste the seed-time of her youth 
without ample provision for the hereafter harvest. 


Much correspondence follows in the same style : 


I am sure Marianne will be a very accomplished woman, sure 
if she is attended to—if on her return from school, the ensuing five 
or six years are cultivated by a regular plan of studies and employ- 
ments, which nothing but absolute necessity suffer to interrupt— 
this, I know, you will take care of—and therefore, I dare be assured 
that if Psyche lives and is blessed with health she will not disappoint 
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your fondest wishes—Mr. Brown is quite satisfied with the improve- 
ment she has made in Music since her arrival here—she has a very 
pretty finger and will certainly play well, with close and attentive 
practice. As to her reading English, it does you great credit, very 
few grown people read so justly. I am not sure that it is possible 
for her ever to read oratorically, I think her voice has not sufficient 
power and variety, perhaps her ear is not a nice one, as you observe, 
and then her natural diffidence is against that animated spirit, 
necessary to fine reading and speaking. This was Honora’s case in 
every respect ; she had a very quick and delicate ear, but her voice 
wanted power, and she was also too difjident—yet she read elegantly, 
though not pathetically—so will our dear girl. All the instruction on 
this and every other subject in my power to give her, I have a 
pleasure in giving. I hope the dear girl does not think me a rigid 
monitress, though perhaps a little too indefatigable, i.e. for that 
tender indolence, which is often the concomitant of gentle spirit. 

The weather has been so piercing, the ground so slippy, and 
Psyche seemed to have so little inclination to walk out, that I 
could not find in my heart to venture her; but that she may not 
want exercise, I have procured a battledore and shuttlecock, and 
she plays in the gallery half-an-hour in the morning and half-an-hour 
after dinner. Mr. Comber’s ball, to which she had a card of invita- 
tion and a partner procured for her, was very brilliant. I never 
saw so much company in our Assembly Room, except at the races— 
Marianne was very much admired. This Mr. Comber is a fop of 
fashion—an officer who was quartered here last winter, took a 
liking to the place, and has been in the neighbourhood, chiefly 
with Lord Donegal all this winter. He was the Being who inter- 
rupted me, when I was writing to you last week. He often comes 
here and wearies me finely—but, at the Ball, fops who make lament- 
able companions are often excellent Masters of Ceremony. 


If J had daughters, I would never suffer them to learn any- 
thing from Mercenaries, which I could teach them mysel/, for surely 
the task is most delightful when the disposition of the pupil is 
amiable; few are so well qualified to educate female youth, as 
yourself, my dear Mrs. Sykes, in all things which respect the cultiva- 
tion of the wnderstanding and the virtwes—if Hull can supply you 
with proper masters in Music, French, Drawing and dancing, I 
would never have wished you to send your Beloved Child to a school, 
but for one reason, the danger of her contracting the Provincial 
tone in speaking and reading from the servants and from her little 
brothers ; if Molly Broadley had every possible accomplishment 
her Yorkshire dialect would for ever prevent her being an elegant 
woman—of all externals in my opinion, a polished and pleasing tone 
of voice is the most material. 
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Saturday noon, Lichfd. Jan. 4, 1777. 


Your most kind, most welcome packet, my ever dear Mrs. Sykes, 
has imparted to our Marianne and to myself that pleasure, at once 
so tender and so lively which affectionate hearts must always feel 
when the precious proofs of being belov’d and esteemed by the 
objects of that affection pour the sweet tide of gratitude and joy 
upon the mind. We have this instant finished our intellectual 
feast—Marianne is returned to her Forte Piano—the traces of the 
latent joy still play upon her countenance—Saturday afternoon I 
was interrupted and robbed of the hour which I had dedicated to 
you by a Coxcomb, who has employed it in edifying orations upon 
running horses, the elegance of gentlemen’s clothes with coloured 
spangles, and the absolute necessity of wearing shoe buckles that 
will touch the side of the shoes on each side. Weare all going out in 
an hour for the evening—Miss Sykes and I are neither of us dressed. 
The frank must set out for Hull early in the morning, so I must not 
attempt to comment upon your last letter, but hope to answer it 
at full next week! ‘That I might be able to say with Truth that 
Miss Sykes’s letter which she wrote yesterday was wholly her own, 
I have not altered one syllable—but, since it was finished, I pointed 
out to her a method of expressing the same sense, without using 
many of her words in so frequent repetition—You have, ere this, I 
hope, received a sad hasty scribble which I dispatched for you last 
Sunday morning—lIt will inform you precisely how my sweet Pupil 
and I employ ourselves—Be assur’d her mind is at present pure 
as when she left your Guardian arms; nor art, nor pride, nor 
malice have found the smallest harbour—But time flies—I dare not 
trust myself with entering now upon so very interesting a subject, 
therefore will only plight to you my solemn promise that I have 
and shall continue to bear constantly in mind the kind of Woman 
which I know you wish our sweet One to be, and that she shall 
hear, see, and read nothing that shall have the remotest tendency 
to counteract the safe and quiet system which you have formed for 
her future conduct. You wish her to be adorned with all those 
accomplishments that can render her engaging and lovely, without 
endangering her peace of mind—You had rather she was gently 
humane than passionately tender—that her address was rather 
modest than brilliant. Ah! I believe you are perfectly right— 
more of this, and a thousand other things hereafter—We are all in 
good health and all attach’d to you and Mr. Sykes by Friendship, 
Gratitude and Love. Ever your A. Szwarp. 

P.S.—Mr. Brown comes most days to Miss Sykes. He was 
teaching her while the Fop was fatiguing me this morning. Her 
improvement in her Music since she came here has been rapid— 
Mr. Brown says if she was to be kept to practise for six more years 
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as much as she is at present he would answer for her being able to 
play remarkably well. 

But if Lichfield agrees with her (the writer continues), if the 
sweet girl finds it pleasant to be with us, if you and Mr. 8. perceive 
that she does not neglect her stwdies while she is here, my mother 
and I shall plead hard with you both that these shall not be the last 
holidays that we shall long for. She and I have agreed to dedicate 
the whole morning to her music, her reading, and a little work— 
the evening she will perhaps generally be engaged in company 
either in my mother’s parties or in mine; this afternoon she went 
with me to Mrs. Porter’s, where we met Lady Smith, Miss Vyse, 
and a good deal more company; her Ladyship enquired much 
after Mrs. Sykes from our young friend. To-morrow she is to go 
with my mother and myself to a large Commerce party at Lady 
Smith’s. At present she is, I hope, fast asleep. 

In an undated letter which seems to belong to this time Miss 
Seward condoles on various domestic anxieties, saying ‘ She should 
have thanked Mrs. Sykes amid the tenderest embraces for her last 
most kind letter, if it had not been for these anxieties.’ She then 
describes an ideal curate indeed. 


My father (she says) returned out of the Peak three weeks ago, 
after residing there during six, in perfect health and very happy, 
having obtained a curate who is quite a phenomenon among 
curates—one of the most accomplished and most amiable young 
men that was ever heard of, who edifies by his virtues, who charms 
by his oratory, and who fascinates by his manners, who is a good 
Latin scholar, who writes verses finely, who draws elegantly, who 
speaks the modern languages fluently, who has travelled, and 
who has refused travelling with Lord Baltimore’s son upon a stipend 
of four hundred pounds a year, and reserves this galaxy of virtues, 
talents and graces to gild and enlighten the barren rocks and deep 
valleys of your native home and mine. 

Dr. Seward, judging from this description, must have had 
some of his daughter’s enthusiasm for his friends. One cannot 
help remembering Coleridge’s elegy upon his death : “ Mr. Seward, 
Mr. Seward, I trust you are an angel, but you were an ass! ’ 

In 1780 poor Major André died. We know how his friends at 
Lichfield mourned him. Miss Seward published her “ Monody ’ in 
1781. It made her famous, and she wrote to her friend in 
melancholy satisfaction at the sympathy she had met with :— 

I enclose a poetic epistle, which I received from an ingenious 
clergyman at Shrewsbury, whom I never saw nor heard of till he 
paid me this compliment. I think his poem contained some fine 
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lines. The 11th and the 12th, the 16th and those four lines which 
allude to the spear of Ithuriel are in the true spirit of poetry. I send 
you also a very enthusiastic eulogium in prose upon the ‘ Monody ’ 
sent to me from Courtney Melmoth. This letter does honour to 
the heart, whatever it may do to the judgment of its writer, evincing 
that it is wholly free from that hint of envy, which Pope, with 
perhaps too much justice, imputes to rival authors when he com- 
plains that they ‘Damn with faint praise.’ This gentleman and 
myself have more than once been rivals for the myrtle wreath at 
Bath Easton. He sought my correspondence some time since, 
though we never saw each other. I send you also a letter from 
Mr. Hawkings Brown, a gentleman of considerable literary eminence, 
and of whose praise I am not a little proud—the more so as his 
politics are against my poem; so are also Courtney Melmoth’s. 
‘ The English Chronicle and Universal Evening Post ’ for Thursday, 
March 29 (she continues), honours the ‘ Monody ’ on Major André 
with the amplest praise. You will smile at the enthusiastic warmth 
of Courtney Melmoth’s encomiums, yet I think their ingenuity will 
make you some amends for partiality which is but too evident. 


Further correspondence shows that Lichfield was not the only 
scene of Miss Seward’s triumphs; she travelled for relaxation, she 
visited London, Chatsworth, Westella, Bath Easton,' her native 
village of Eyam, where at least she had hoped for rest and retire- 
ment ; 


but this was not to be allowed. We entered my native walls at 4 o’clock on 
Tuesday. Severalof our poor neighbours shed kind tears of joy to see me again; 
they set the bells a-ringing in compliment to me, so I was told. 

Heavens, how little, how deplorably little retirement has it afforded me! But 
however I may wish for solitude my mind, though fatigued with attention to 
company, is perhaps much more unfit to feed on thoughts that voluntary move. 


During her visit to London, Miss Seward tells her correspondent 
how she was ‘ prevented by illness from accepting a number of 
pressing invitations to all the most elegant and fashionable amuse- 
ments.’ Her friends have written to her father to request a promise 
of permitting her to pass some weeks in London in the spring, but 


? In Seeley’s Life of Miss Burney there is an amusing mention of the assem- 
blage at Bath Easton: ‘A chief topic of conversation at this time in Bath was 
Lady Miller’s vase at Bath Easton.’ Horace Walpole mentions this vase, and 
the use to which it was put: ‘They hold Parnassus Fair every Thursday, give 
out Rhymes and Themes, and all the flux at Bath contend for the prizes. A 
Roman vase dressed with pink ribbons and mpyrtles receives the poetry, which 
is drawn out every festival. Six judges of these Olympic Games retire and 
select the brightest composition.’ Fanny Burney’s own comments on the High 
Priestess are severe: ‘Her habits are bustling, her air is mock-important, and 
her manners very inelegant.’ 
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she says, though he has consented, ‘I do not much indulge myself 
with hopes, his health is so very precarious and my own so far from 
ood.’ 
? Miss Seward adds that she ‘ would enclose some of her London 
friends’ letters if they did not express such unbounded partiality 
for herself.’ 

She not only describes the scenes she enjoys, she dwells upon 
the characteristics of her companions; one of her friends she writes 
of as ‘ light, active, well made without being disagreeably thin, with 
the air not only of a gentleman, but of a man of fashion though 
with unpowdered hair. His hair, a fine, light shining brown, is long 
and flows carelessly down his shoulders.’ Miss Seward does not 
altogether approve of another habitué, Mr. Cunningham ; her taste 
‘demands some shaded features in the mind, some Penserosa tints 
in the manner ’; also 


his voice is a little nasal owing perhaps to his having spoke so much French in his 
rambles over the Continent. No news from Lichfield (she continues). Charles 
Bukeridge is, I suppose, so engrossed with the pleasure of a young growing attach- 
ment as to find no leisure for the cares and attentions of colder friendship. 


He seems to have forgotten the embroidered waistcoat. 

Another friend of Miss Seward is 
a gentleman of great worth, some taste for the classics, tender and fervent affection 
but without the graces, tall and thin, yet awkward ; his features have a sorrowful 
stiffness and he wears a wig. Now pray do not fancy he is in love with me, ior if 
you do, you will be quite mistaken. The folks here (she continues) have married 
us already, but never, never will their predictions be accomplished. 


It is astonishing to Miss Seward ‘that women dare venture to 
marry unsusceptible of passionate partiality for their husbands, 
without which that state must be miserable, at best insipid, for 
ever excluding each dearer, sweeter hope.’ 

In a subsequent letter she alludes to the engagement of Thomas 
Day, the author of ‘ Sandford and Merton,’ and Miss Milnes, the 
charming heiress, who consented to share his life, his cranks, his 
oddities, his many efforts (so ungratefully received) for the good 
of humanity. 

When I was in town (says Miss Seward) I found there was indubitably a love 
affair between Miss Milnes and Mr. Day, but it was then, and it is still, my opinion 
that he will do by her as by all his former mistresses, talk her out of her courage ; 
he refines too much and has contracted an opinion from (as he thinks) experience, 
that women are in general contemptibly unstable. I lately met with two ladies 
who knew her very well. They tell me never woman was so changed, that she 


has broken off almost all her female friendships, sees very little company, and has 
lost her vivacity ; tell me if you know anything of all this ? 
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Life is certainly very full of possibilities. Thomas Day was 
young no longer, he had never yet mastered the art of dancing, nor 
of living like anybody else. He had failed to win the affections of 
Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd, both of whom he had admired in 
turn. (It was, as we know, to please Elizabeth he tried so hard to 
learn dancing from a Parisian master.) The orphan girls, educated 
with a view to his choosing eventually between them, had settled 
for themselves in their own rank of life, and were handsomely 
portioned by him. The days seemed solitary and clouding over for the 
good and conscientious man, when he met the amiable Miss Milnes, 
of whose genuine womanly feeling there can be no doubt. We 
have all read of their happy honeymoon upon Hampstead Heights, 
looking across the lovely distant weald towards the sunsets which 
Turner loved. Thomas Day’s kind heart would have been glad- 
dened could he have foreseen the beautiful garden city that was to 
arise in time, following upon beautiful visions. 


III. 


Happy sentiment suchas Thomas Day’s was not for Anna Seward, 
but much that was happy and good fell to her share. Friend- 
ship was hers, fame beyond her deserts, a competence, a warm and 
generous heart. There is one episode in her life which she fully— 
too fully perhaps—discusses with her confidante ; it is difficult not 
to admire the courage and constancy she showed to this fanciful 
infatuation, facing opposition from every quarter, and only thinking 
of the one person she so esteemed ; we must also sympathise with 
the dismay of her father and her friends, unable to dissuade her from 
a desperate, hopeless devotion to an unfortunate gentleman, who 
already possessed a wife living away from him. He was ‘the 
principal singer in Lichfield Cathedral,’ as Mr. Lucas tells us, and 
Miss Seward was foolish ‘even to the extent of purchasing a house 
for Mr. Saville, and defying that “aged nurseling ” her father. 
“Had Miss Seward been the kind of sinner that those who ostracised 
her affected to think,’ her biographer continues, ‘ she would not 
have been so free with the praises of her “ Giovanni ” in all her 
letters, no matter to whom they were written.’ 

Miss Seward opens out her very inmost heart to Mrs. Sykes, 
who seems to have tried to remonstrate. 


My tender, unabating and hopeless affection (the Swan de- 
clares) is precisely what it was; to converse sometimes with the 
most amiable of created beings makes up the sum total of my 
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happiness—a scanty, scanty store—the rest of my days are passed 
in uninterrupted wishes to prolong and to restore those fleeting 
moments, surrounded as they are with danger and inquietude ; he 
issincere, and faithful, and good. He has lately had an offer of great 
emolument in his profession from the Bishop of Kildare, if he would 
go to Dublin. He has rejected it. Do not chide, do not deplore 
this rejection, my sweet Mrs. Sykes, the total separation would have 
broken both our hearts. He is at least no selfish, no summer-day 
friend; favour and fortune cannot bribe him to forsake me. 

Has the translation of Petrarch’s works reached you yet ? 
They are charming, even in the translation—how I revere, how I 
idolise the memory of that man—how commiserate his situation— 
passionately attached to his Laura for nineteen years, and mourning 
over her grave till the last hour of his life; spotless and amiable 
constancy, triumphant over every opposition of cruel fate! She 
was married to another at the time he first beheld her, and she 
wore the fatal chain till the last moment of her existence ; she died 
of the plague on the same day of the month, as in the year on which 
Petrarch first beheld her nineteen years before. . . . I conceived 
a strong and early prejudice in favour of Petrarch from Lord 
Lyttelton’s ‘ Monody,’ which I could say by heart at twelve years 
old. Little did I then imagine that my fate would be so similar 
to Petrarch’s. 


Lord Lyttelton thus apostrophises Petrarch : 

Arise, O Petrarch, from the Elysian bowers 

With never fading beauties crowned, and fragrant with ambrosial flowers, 

Where to thy Laura thou again art joined; arise, and hither bring the silver lyre, 
Tuned by thy skilful hand to the soft notes of elegant desire, 

With which o’er many a land was spread the fame of thy disastrous love. 

To me resign the vocal shell. Etc., etc. 


The quotation ends up by calling upon rough mountain oaks 
and desert rocks to be moved to pity. 

Poor Miss Seward seems in the like sad mood; she concludes 
by saying that ‘sweet Mrs. Coltman’s spirits are also very much 
afflicted,’ and there the page breaks off : 


I do not take your solicitations ill, but it is not in my power to 
comply with them (she writes again). The Dean did make an offer 
of continuing to Saville the income of his place in this church, if he 
would remove from Lichfield; but the Dean is extremely old, and 
he can only engage for this during his life. Saville knew I could 
not bear a total separation, and sent an absolute refusal to listen 
to the proposal before it was even made—It is true he has offered 
to leave Lichfield if I could make myself easy, not for his own sake, 
for he assures me it would cost him his own life, and I am sure 
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it would cost me mine. There is no evil can happen to me g0 
heavy and insupportable as the knowledge that in all human 
probability I shall never behold him more. I have thought deeply 
upon this subject, and can never be persuaded that it is my duty 
to renounce the sight of him, and those little transient conversg- 
tions we sometimes have, or that there would be any virtue in 
doing it, therefore I could never expect the reward you mention 
of Heaven for bringing such insupportable torture upon myself; 
even if I believed that Providence made all worthy people happy 
here, which that it does not, every day’s experience evinces. You 
ask me if I am so selfish that, being precluded happiness myself, 
I can find no comfort in promoting that of others? I am not 
selfish, but when I have totally lost the very sight of him in whose 
dear ideal my soul only lives, I should be from that moment incapable 
of comfort or distraction. My dear, dear Honora would look upon 
my death as the very worst evil that could happen to me. She knows 
this must be my portion if he leaves me utterly, therefore she does 
not urge it. I love Saville for his virtues . . . he cannot be my 
husband, but no law of earth or heaven forbids that he should be 
my friend, and debars us from the liberty of conversing together 
while that conversation is innocent. The world has no right to 
suppose it otherwise ; if it will be so unjust we cannot help it. Its 
severest censure we should both look upon as a less misfortune 
than that of seeing each other no more. Thank you for endeavour- 
ing to guard my dear Mrs. Coltman’s mind from receiving ill impres- 
sions of me, but I am afraid your kind care has been in vain. 
Adieu, my dear Mrs. Sykes, adieu ! 


One very melancholy page, undated, unsigned, gives us a farther 
insight into the troubles of the poor Muse’s life at that time, and of 
the price she at any rate had to pay for emulating Petrarch, who 
does not seem to have suffered in the same way. 


I know there are a set of people in Lichfield (she says) who 
endeavour to injure me by every meansin their power ; the natural 
malignity of mankind furnishes them with ample means of doing 
so ; my father’s conduct in caressing these people aids their mischief, 
and stamps some colour of credit upon their thousand falsehoods. 
I am not angry at the credulity of the indifferent, but in those who 
have professed themselves my friends, and who have every reason 
to believe me incapable of vileness, with whatever indiscreet fervour 
I may attach myself, such credulity is injurious and highly unjust. 
Mr. —— was by no means civil to me when I was last at Westella, 
but of absolute personal affront I had no reason to complain, as 
you say, until we met at Kettleston. . . . Resentful I am, but not 
malicious (continues the poor soul), though few have received more 
or deeper injuries than myself ! 
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Into this description of Miss Seward’s feelings comes a curious item 
of news casually alluded to. ‘It is a week since this long letter 
was begun,’ she continues ; ‘ the interval has confirmed the news 
of Jones’s! depredations in Hull Harbour. Breakfasting at Lady 
Gresley’s last Saturday—I saw Sir George Bromley, who confirmed 
the report—I hope Mr. Sykes and you have suffered no material 
injury.’ She then immediately returns to her own feelings. 

She is delicate, she says, of intruding upon any person either her 
company or her letters ; her books and her needles have no ears to 
imbibe malicious reports. ‘ I can calmly live with them,’ she says, 
‘if all the world should fly me.” Some music and a hearing-trumpet 
are sent by Miss Seward to old Mrs. Johnson, and procured a kind 
letter of much more acknowledgment than the trifles merited. 
But she gives a melancholy list of all the people who avoid her, 
headed by the Sneyds, ‘ most cruel fact of all.’ 


It is certain that Mr. Edgeworth has extinguished all regard for us in the 
breast of his wife, my tenderness for whom (she adds) was one of the earliest habits 
of my mind and can never, never be dissolved. When the sun is set in the horizon, 
and the twilight but faintly bears the traces of departed radiance, my imagination 
loves to trace the form of the clouds into a resemblance of the plains around 
Westella ; sometimes a line of light dividing two dark clouds presents a lively 
picture of that river ‘ the long lustre of whose silver line.’ Etc., etc. 


Her former admirers are naturally the most severe critics con- 
cerning her feelings, and, as she observes, it is 


indeed very hard to have Mr. Porter and a parcel of indifferent 
spectators’ opinions taken upon the state of my heart, rather than 
my own declaration on the subject. Are not people for ever 
imputing attachments to all single people of different sexes who 
converse together? (Poor Miss Seward!) Mr. —— (she says) 
chose to amuse himself with the enthusiastic credulity and exalted 
ideas of friendship which he discovered to be the leading features 
of my disposition. . . . He does not plead any falsehood or ill- 
treatment received from me—had he any right to pass from the 
extreme of professions of an amity which should never know 


' It was in 1778 that Paul Jones was making his raids upon the coast of 

ag The following is an extract from the Westminster Gazette of June 18, 
. JOHN PAUL JONES’S LOG-BOOK 

New York, Thursday.—The interesting announcement comes from Boston 
that the log-book of the ‘ Ranger,’ which was commanded by Captain John Paul 
Jones, has just been discovered in that city. The log-book is almost entirely in 
the handwriting of the famous privateer, and forms a most valuable addition to the 
few relics now existing of the man who wrought such enormous damage to British 
commerce during the War of Independence. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 161, N.S. 40 
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change to that of cruel scorn and unmerited insolence upon the 
report of others? From them he learnt that my attachment to 
Mr. Saville was unalterable ;—that I would not renounce his 
correspondence or society, the right of possessing his friendship 
which had never been forfeited by guilt. . . . Revengeful I have 
severely found Mr.——. He says he has only traduced me to 
Lady Etherington, Mrs. Moses, Mr. and Mrs. Bourne, Mr. and Miss 
Wilberforce and the Collinses. Mr. Robinson, known by the name 
of the Vicar, accused me in public company, and in proof of the fact 
mentioned that I received enormous packets from Mr. Saville, and 
had been continually writing to him while I was in your family. — 
You see, dear Madam,.of how much mischief to my fame and peace 
have been these unprovoked invectives, and surely it was most 
ungenerous to mention as a proof of criminality the long letters] 
invoked and received. 


It must have been as an amende honorable for all the ‘ severely 
revengeful’ gossip with which Lichfield had once echoed that the 
Dean and Chapter allowed Miss Seward—when Saville died in 1803 
—to put up the ‘hundred pound’ monument she tells us of to 
his memory—‘ the beautiful antique urn’ she describes, with ‘the 
column of smoke which ascends from it, emblematic of exhaling life.’ 
When she herself was dying she begged to be laid beside her 
faithful friend in the vault on the south side of Lichfield Cathedral, 
but she rests with her parents. The guide-book of those days 
stated that ‘a Mr. Walter Scott wrote the lines commemorating 
her filial piety. 1 

That same Walter Scott in a letter to Sir George Beaumont 
says, ‘I had a letter from Wordsworth the other day on an odd 
eno’ subject. When we went down to the country together in 1805 
Miss Wordsworth thinks they went with me to wait on Miss Seward 
at Lichfield. Wordsworth contends they did not see her, and I the 
referee am unable to settle the point. Such is human evidence!’ 
But we have Miss Seward writing to Carey, the translator of Dante, 
in May 1807: ‘On Friday last the positively great Walter Scott 
came like a sunbeam to my dwelling.’ 

Something remains to be said of that dwelling where among 
many consolations the Swan of Lichfield sung her melodious 
Lament. 

The Cathedral stands serene and beautiful on its rising ground. 
It is a century older than Westminster Abbey itself; the quaint 
streets lead up to the Close and Johnson’s market place, which 
can scarcely have changed since his own day. The Bishop’s Palace 
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dominates the green, among beautiful lights and shades and 
distant aspects. Near by broad waters reflect the banks across 
which Stowe House still stands among its cedar trees, and the 
ardens of rose and avenues of hollyhock, all seeming to point to 
the threefold spires of the Cathedral. The owner of Stowe House 
was once Thomas Day, who benevolently ruled there, trying his 
experiments in sealing-wax on Sabrina’s arms, and of tar water 
for the benefit of Maria Edgeworth’s eyes. Hither he brought 
her father, Richard Edgeworth, and urged him to follow up his 
courtship. Hither came beautiful Honora after her marriage ; 
Johnson and Boswell have supped in the eld arched dining-hall 
of Stowe House ; Anna Seward herself must have trod this classic 
ground—one can almost see them all once more. 

Every day one reads of meaningless apparitions and passing 
visions. How much more to be realised and welcomed are the 
presentations of loving kindnesses not past, of fancy and fun and 
noble enthusiasm not over! It was to witness no witchcraft, no 
raising of shadows, that we all assembled in the old hall at Lichfield 
on September 15, 1909. The Mayor and Corporation, the reporters, 
the Bishop and Chapter, the townspeople, all were there, in some 
mysterious way moved and responding at the same moment to 
the generous vibration which affected the orator and his charmed 
listeners as he spoke to them of the great man who had once dwelt 
in the old city. 

The Swan of Lichfield did not belong to the great ; she was not 
of the order of Johnson and his compeers; but among all her 
absurdities and exaggerations a true note of human feeling exists, 
which will perhaps affect those who may not study her works, yet 
who cannot but recognise her warm-hearted charity for others. 











THE IKON. 


I. 


THE young vicar of St. Anne’s, Boothby, was entertaining a mis- 
sionary who was to speak that evening at a meeting in his Church 
Institute. Having listened with hospitable attention to a descrip- 
tion of the difficulties in the way of converting the Mohammedan, 
he was now describing to his guest a new system of collection 
which he had inaugurated in his own well-organised parish. 

The missionary heard him with interest and pleasure, for the 
speaker’s voice was well modulated and agreeable to listen to, 
and if his face expressed rather capability than a keen intelligence, 
if the well-formed eyes were a little self-assured and the mouth 
a little hard, yet it was a bright and handsome face and pleasant 
to look at. Perhaps the words ‘ my parish,’ ‘ when I came here, 
‘if I may say so,’ recurred a little too often, but the missionary 
was not disposed to be very critical of that, for, of course, everyone 
knew what a remarkable success Morris had been in Boothby. 
Only, perhaps, because he felt that he himself had not been a 
remarkable success in India, and because he was an old man and 
his host was a young man, the expression of his eyes became a 
little wistful as he listened. 

The door opened and the vicar’s wife came in. She was young, 
and looked younger than her twenty-three years, and she was very 
pretty—a little too pretty, perhaps: her bush of dark hair, her 
wonderful eyes, and her bright colour had suggested to her hus- 
band’s lady admirers the comparison with a ‘ nice little actress.’ 
She dressed a little too prettily, perhaps; it made her look rather 
mindless, said the missionary sewing party, to which the Dorcas 
Society replied: ‘ Well, but then that’s exactly what she is, poor 
thing! ’—‘ poor thing ’ being a recognised euphemism for ‘ poor man.’ 

George Morris had many natural and professional advantages. 
He had passed from elementary school to grammar school, from 
grammar school to the university, from the university to the 
priesthood with a conspicuous success which owed as much to 
moral character and to perseverance as it did to natural ability ; 
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he had parents of humble origin, of whom he was not ashamed, 
and who kept discreetly in the background; he had acquired 
good manners and address; he had a beautiful voice, an im- 
pressive delivery, and the happy art of saying what he was 
expected to say, which is the secret of popular preaching; but 
perhaps his crowning ministerial advantage was his wife. 

Three years before the date of this story, when curate in the 
suburban parish of Upper Tootsbury, he fell in love with the pretty 
daughter of one of the churchwardens: in love with a flowerlike 
face and starlike eyes, to discover too late in the day that he had 
made an irreparable mistake. For though Pheebe Bradfield had 
been brought up in one of those Christian homes which, as he 
often declared, are the bulwark of our nation ; though her father was 
an ideal father for a clergyman’s wife, a man who was religious 
almost on the Puritan side of strictness, who spoke with intelli- 
gence and fervour wherever Christian zeal set up a platform, who 
read family prayers twice a day, and never missed attendance at 
church or subscription to a church fund, yet his daughter was a 
clerical failure. At the end of three months of married life Morris 
realised that his wife neither understood nor listened to his 
sermons; that, however fond of him she might be, his professional 
interests were as nothing to her; and that her own enthusiasms 
outside himself were for pretty frocks, flowers, canary birds, and 
Persian cats with ‘lovely bushy tails.’ 

If anything had been wanting to add a halo to the interest 
he inspired it was this matrimonial tragedy. How bravely he bore 
the trouble! How forbearing he was with the stupidity and in- 
efficiency which must so deeply try his sensitive nature! How 
chivalrous his manner to her! He had once said to Miss Fritton, 
the foremost of his feminine supporters, ‘ You must be patient 
with my little wife.’ How exquisitely it was said! When he 
spoke, in moving tones, of the mistakes and sorrows which were as 
“stepping-stones to higher things,’ how well everyone knew that 
he must be thinking of the little woman who sat just under the 
pulpit, gazing dreamily in front of her from under the shadow of 
a hat which was just a little too large and a little too striking, 
“not listening to a word, my dear!’ To a young clergyman of 
personal attractions and professional talent there is always the 
danger of an eclipse of interest in the very gifts which inspire it. 
The fates had delivered George Morris from the banality of a 
happy marriage; his wife did not appreciate him, he might 
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reasonably be supposed to be unhappy, and was able to remain, 
therefore, at least the spiritual property of his worshippers. 

He was not unhappy; he was much too absorbed in his professional 
work to be that; besides, his wife was uncommonly pretty and 
she knew how to make him comfortable: still, he liked to think 
he was unhappy, and that he must plunge still deeper into parish 
work to forget his disappointment. When the business of his 
calling allowed him to see his wife, the effort to be patient and 
cheerfully affectionate—for she must never guess his disappoint- 
ment—proved an admirable moral discipline. Constantly he said 
to himself: ‘Sometimes I think I am a better, stronger man for 
this.’ It was, indeed, as a matter of moral growth the effective 
difference between five feet ten and a half and six feet. 

‘Well, dearest, and I hope you’ve got a nice tea ready for 
Mr. Townsend ?’ Phoebe smiled and dimpled. ‘ You mustn’t put 
on too big a hat to-night, little girl, or you’ll get in the way of the 
lantern. It’s pictures to-night, Phoebe; you'll like that won't 
you ?’ 

Phoebe pouted and dimpled again, and said that she wasn’t 
going to be treated like a baby. 

‘Did I hear a baby’s voice just now ?’ asked the missionary 
with a kindly smile. He was a little hard of hearing. 

Phoebe turned scarlet and bit her lip and said ‘No’; and 
her husband added with easy resignation : ‘ No, we have no little 
one; but we don’t complain of that, do we, dear ?—we have so 
many other blessings.’ 

“Lots and lots, haven’t we, pussykins?’ And she picked up 
the Persian kitten and buried her face in its neck. ‘ Oh, Mr. Towns- 
end, isn’t he a perfect angel ?’ 


II. 


Pu@se Morris did not like meetings at any time, but on the 
whole she preferred a lantern lecture to a missionary meeting 
unadorned, not because of the pictures, but because it was dark. 
If you thought about something else no one could see you looking 
inattentive ; if you fell asleep you could do so without causing 
a scandal. To-night her thoughts had flown back three years. 
The missionary had said that English people in their happy 
Christian homes could not realise what heathenism was. Phebe 
supposed that her old home was a happy Christian home. She 
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thought of the long days at home, when she had left school and 
was ‘grown-up’; of her weary, preoccupied mother ; of her father 
with his eager, repressive presence; of the endless talk at meals 
about the things she got so tired of—parish funds, parish meetings, 
parish quarrels ; discussions about people who were ‘sound’ or 
‘unsound,’ Christians or ‘ of the world.” How well she knew those 
sound Christians! How she secretly longed to know those mys- 
terious unsound people, who possibly played at bridge, and went 
to the theatre, and often, alas! to the ‘ other church,’ but who 
seemed so nice and looked so pleasant. She thought, again, of a young 
barrister with an interesting face, who was only asked to tennis 
once, and who used to look at her in church: she blushed even 
now at the castles in the air she used to build about him during 
the prayers. And then she thought of that other, still more in- 
teresting young man, the new curate, who was asked to tennis 
very often, and who opened the gate of Paradise for her. Oh, if 
only George had been a barrister too, or a business man, life would 
have lacked only one thing, and that one thing would not have 
mattered so much then, for you couldn’t be so discontented as 
to be unhappy because you hadn’t a child if your husband were 
not a clergyman, and if you could please him; if he were not 
religious, or only just a little bit. Religion! She reflected, what 
a shadow, what a difficulty it had always been! Supposing there 
weren’t sucha thing, how easy life would be, and how much less 
lonely it would be being married! Or supposing, again, it were a 
thing you could enjoy ! 

Pheebe’s reflections were interrupted by a murmur of applause 
from the audience as a beautiful picture of the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar was thrown upon the screen. The speaker described the 
courts, the tanks, the wonderful interior. ‘ Here,’ he said, “ we see 
the people going in and out.’ She looked at the domes and the 
minarets, the blue sky, the gay crowds, the flowers, the mystery 
of the beauty hidden behind the darkness of the open doors. She 
thought of the church she knew so well, the church she attended 
twice every Sunday. She thought of the iron pillars of chocolate- 
brown, the prim pews upholstered in crimson and black; the 
chancel with its painting of drab and red picked out with dingy 
gold; of the severe tables of the Commandments; of the huge, 
frowning pulpit under which she sat and listened to the sermons 
which she could not understand. ‘The people going in and out 
of the temple’: then they didn’t all go in at once and have to 
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stay there all the time ? She should ask the missionary afterwards 
if people in Amritsar ever became Christians. 

“Now I am going to show you one of the saddest sights in 
India.’ A picture was shown of a wayside shrine, and a woman 
making the baby in her arms offer flowers to the image of the 
god. The missionary talked about the god, and told how childless 
women would make offerings to the monster that he might hear 
their prayers. Phcebe’s eyes filled suddenly. Supposing, she 
thought, supposing it were a good god and not a monster, and 
supposing he liked such offerings, how delightful religion would 
be! Supposing, after all, that God did like the flowers? The 
missionary had been speaking of India’s teeming millions: there 
couldn’t be teeming millions if many women asked for children 
in vain, therefore——. But Phcebe’s logic became confused at 
this point, and she was asleep when the speaker was giving a 
diffident account of the results of his own labours in the mission 
field. 

At breakfast next morning she looked pale, and was silent and 
‘ distraite.’ While her husband and guest were talking she rose 
from the table to fetch the kettle, but the old missionary was 
before her with a bow and a smile. ‘Come, Mrs. Morris, we are 
not Hindus,’ he said. ‘ In India, of course, it would only be thought 
fitting that you should wait on us.’ 

“I suppose it would,’ said Phoebe. She dimpled, but the dimple 
faded into thoughtfulness. 

‘I gather that the higher education of women makes little 
appeal to the Hindu ?’ remarked George Morris, in what Phebe 
called his ‘ clever voice.’ 

‘Not as a rule, I am afraid,’ replied the missionary. ‘ If his 
wife is good-looking, amiable, and obedient, he asks nothing more.’ 

The two men talked on, but Pheebe left her breakfast almost 
untouched, and her silence suggested so much more preoccupation 
than usual that even her husband became aware of it. 

“What is the little wife thinking of so seriously ?’ he said 
kindly. ‘She hasn’t got another cup of coffee, has she ?’ 

She flushed, and her eyes were very bright as she poured out 
the coffee. ‘ I was thinking of the Hindus,’ she said. Was it habitual 
secretiveness, or an intuition that the ugly old man with the kind, 
tired eyes had read her thought and seen the glint of tears, that 
made her add: ‘I was thinking of what Mr. Townley said last 
night at the meeting.’ 
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‘Mr. Townsend, dear. Yes, and what was it?’ Morris was 
delighted ; if only Phoebe would oftener say things like this ! 

‘It was about that picture of the woman and the baby putting 
flowers on the idol’s shrine. Of course, the god was a false god ’— 
the pretty brows were severely contracted—‘ but if she had asked 
for something and had got it, then could the real God have heard 
and have been pleased ? ’ 

‘“ He is not far from any one of us,”’ quoted the old man 
softly. 

Phoebe was much too well brought up not to recognise a text 
at once, and she felt disappointed. A text never seemed to her 
afair answer to a question, for, unless you were clever, it didn’t 
explain in the least, and yet, of course, it was in the last degree 
improper and irreverent to say so. ‘ You mean that God didn’t 
like the flowers,’ she said timidly. 

‘No,’ said the missionary gently. ‘I didn’t mean that. I am 
quite sure that God respected her imperfect service.’ 

‘But yet, I suppose ’"—the plain, wrinkled face was so kind and 
understanding that Phcebe became quite bold— yet, I suppose, 
when she became a Christian she’d have to leave it off ?’ 

‘Well, I think when her faith became more intelligent she 
would find a better way of service.’ 

‘Yes, yes; only supposing she and the baby were not in- 
telligent, and that when they became Christians they stayed 
stupid, then would God mind if——?’ 

‘My dear little Phoebe,’ interposed George in his very cleverest 
voice, ‘who ever has been talking Missionary Higher Criticism 
to you?’ 

Morris possessed what is often the gift of those who lack a 
quick and sympathetic spiritual eye, he had an excellent spiritual 
nose. He would scent out an opinion antagonistic to his own 
while it was yet trembling on the verge of thought, track it down 
and throttle it with a name. 

“You unkind man!’ pouted Phoebe. ‘ No one has been talking 
to me; of course they haven’t. It was only the picture. But I 
daresay it was stupid to wonder about it.’ 

With a kind, indulgent smile to his wife, Morris turned to the 
missionary and went on with a large air: ‘The whole system 
is hopelessly unspiritual and foreign to any real conception of 
religion, as I am sure you will agree.’ 

* Yet I know what Mrs, Morris means,’ said the old man quietly. 
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* What she says does represent a real difficulty. When I first went 
to India, twenty years ago, I felt quite as strongly as you do, and 
in a sense I think the same still: but year by year one became more 
impressed by the differences of race and temperament. When I 
left India I had to acknowledge that there was a great deal in the 
native mind and character that I could not understand.’ 

It may be doubted whether the missionary had ever felt the 
question quite such a difficult one as he did at that moment, though 
it was not represented by the Hindu, but less tangibly by this 
pretty little woman with the childlike face, who, having been dis- 
missed from the discussion, was now rubbing her cheek against 
the kitten’s head and telling it in an audible whisper that ‘he 
mustn’t be such a dreadful, naughty, greedy boy!’ He felt as 
annoyed with her husband as he could feel with such a truly ex- 
cellent young fellow, and vaguely troubled and sorry for the little 
wife. Perhaps this was why, when his host began what would 
have been an eloquent representation of the necessity of the 
Hindu becoming as much like George Morris as possible without 
further delay, he pulled the kitten’s tail and made inquiries as to 
its pedigree. 

A few hours later, when the vicar was granting himself a few 
moments’ relaxation between the labours of the morning and of 
the afternoon, allowing his wife to stroke his chin with her delicate 
forefinger, he beamed very kindly upon her and said: ‘I think 
old Townsend was rather smitten with you, pussy-cat.’ 

‘Was he?’ brightly, and then a little pensively: ‘ He’s not 
nearly so clever as you, of course ?’ 

‘ You foolish child! But even if he were not, dear, cleverness 
isn’t everything.’ Then, throwing up his chin out of reach of the 
finger, which was beginning to tease him, ‘ An excellent old fellow, 
though I didn’t gather last night that he had done much out 
there ; and one can understand why. Fancy admitting at the end 
of twenty years’ work among the natives—and I gather that he 
worked among them in the most devoted way—that he didn’t 
understand the native temperament! Of course he was a failure. 
Still, a worthy man, a good old soul !’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Phoebe, ‘I thought he looked very good and kind.’ 
Then, aware that her husband did not quite approve of him, she 
added : ‘ But I do wish he hadn’t that wart on his forehead.’ 

“Come, come, little one,’ in a tone of gentle rebuke, ‘ even 
pussy-cats mustn’t be small-minded.’ 
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As Pheebe tried to say her prayers that night she found herself 
repeating ‘ If his wife is good-looking, and amiable, and obedient, 
he asks nothing more.’ Oh happy, happy state! she sighed; and 
if George were a heathen and knew no better he would ask nothing 
more. But he was not a heathen—how very wrong to wish that 
he were !—and being a Christian he asked a great deal more. He 
didn’t ask out loud; he was much too kind for that; but she 
knew, just as well as if he had told her so, that he was always 
wishing that she were different: more intelligent, more like other 
clergymen’s wives, more religious, more suitable. If only she 
could be really religious! George was pleased because she was 
pretty; but, after all, she might lose her looks. If only religion were 
less difficult, more mixed up with beautiful things, less far off and 
cold! It was not as if George would be exacting, she was quite 
sure of that; if she could only learn to love God enough to like 
going to church and enjoy his sermons and say appropriate things 
she knew he would be satisfied. 


iil. 


A rew days later Phoebe was sitting in the parlour at the back of 
Mrs. Jones’s shop. Her eyes were bright with’ excitement and 
desire, her hands were clasped nervously in her lap. 

‘And would you really part with it for fifteen shillings, Mrs. 
Jones ? ” 

‘Well, M’m, you see I’ve such a lot of things and so little place 
to put ’em in.’ 

Mrs. Jones gave the treasure coveted by the vicar’s wife a flick 
with a duster. It was a Russian ikon, a good deal the worse for 
neglect, the gold tarnished, the picture almost obliterated. 

‘ And where did you say it came from ? ’ 

‘Well, I don’t rightly know, but it was from some ’eathen 
land. The man as gave it to my poor son in part payment of a 
debt, he was a great traveller. It seems as they burned lamps or 
candles before the picture, thinking it ’ud please their god, I s’pose. 
You can see where the smoke’s blackened the picture. Queer folk, 
them ’eathen. I know a deal about the ’eathen. I’ve had a box 
for the Baptist Missionary Society nigh upon nine years. You see, 
M’m, I’m a Baptist, as you may say, but I’m not narrow-minded ; 
as I often tells my daughter as keeps company with a young man 
as is a Cath’lic, “‘ all roads lead to ’eaven.” ’ 
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‘Then I'll have the image, Mrs. Jones. Oh no! I can ca-ry 
it quite well myself. I couldn’t think of troubling you to send 
your boy to the vicarage with it.’ 

Pheebe left the shop in a tremor of happy excitement: the 
parcel under her arm might have been a private key to the gate of 
heaven. She would buy some little candles—a lamp would be 
tiresome—and she would fix some candle-clips on to the ledge under 
the picture and paint them gold. How pretty it would look, and 
how neatly she would do it! Her clever little fingers itched to 
begin the task. Only when she got into the tram and found one of 
the sidesmen of St. Anne’s sitting opposite to her, and when a bright 
corner of the image forced itself through the brown paper, did a 
sudden sense of guilt possess Phoebe. But as she entered the 
vicarage hall she heard voices in the study. She crept softly up 
to the first turn on the stairs and paused to listen; and as she 
listened her pretty lips tightened and she squeezed her treasure in 
her arms with a strange joy of justification. 

The study door opened, and a rather effusive feminine voice 
said : ‘ Oh, I’m quite sure you'll get your own way intheend. You 
must. I do so utterly understand all you feel about it. And dear 
Mrs. Morris is not at home? I am sosorry.’ 

While good-byes were being exchanged at the front door Phebe 
stole out of the shadow and went softly upstairs and shut her 
bedroom door quietly behind her. 

“If we were Hindus,’ she said, as she dashed some tears away, 
“if we were heathens, I daresay Miss Fritton would be his wife as 
well as me; but I shouldn’t mind that so much, for there’d be no 
parish then, and no sermons ; so there’d be no use for her being 
clever. She’d just have to sit at home, and she’s plain, and he'd 
find out that she’s got a bad temper, and he’d love me best. Oh, 
he’d love me the best ! ’ 

Then she dried her eyes carefully ; she felt ashamed of her 
tears ; to cry almost looked as if she were jealous. She would put 
on the pretty new blouse her husband liked, and go down and make 
his tea, and tell him that she was so sorry to have been out when 
Miss Fritton came. And she put the ikon away in the wardrobe. 

When his wife slipped off very early to bed, Morris did not 
realise that it was earlier than usual, for when he came in from his 
meeting he buried himself in a book. He used to say that he liked 
to keep abreast with contemporary thought ; and if the thought 
of the book was not quite contemporary, if it was merely an echo 
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of the reader’s own opinions, it was not the less acceptable for 
that. 

George Morris had the sort of mind to which everything is 
explicable and clear, where no idea transcends expression and 
formula. Half-lights, dim apprehensions of a truth did not exist 
for him. If he preached on the mystery of the Trinity it was only 
to explain that as a matter of fact there was no mystery about it. 

He professed every sympathy with the honest doubter ; but the 
charity was an easy one because, having once made his acquaintance, 
the honest doubter must cease to exist. When once the truths of 
religion had been clearly set forth in a simple diagram on a black- 
board or with equal lucidity in a sermon, doubt, if it persisted, 
must be regarded as a dangerous madness. 

And as you could not doubt and be honest, so, if George 
Morris’s ideas of ritual or interpretation did not satisfy you, you 
could not be really spiritually minded. There must be no yearnings 
for what he was not prepared to supply ; and where emotion put 
out a hand a supply was very rarely forthcoming. 

Religion wore no veils for him and Life presented no 
problem and held no secret. A mountain was merely a thing to 
climb or photograph ; a sunset to suggest a simile for his next 
sermon; and if Death stood in the midst of his parish and cried 
aloud of the mystery of things and the tears of things, it spoke to 
him only of the comfort and edification that his professional visits 
had afforded the deceased. 

His wife had gone upstairs and softly locked her bedroom door. 
When she had undressed, and after she had polished it until it shone 
again, she held the ikon from her and gazed at it. What strange 
god was represented in that defaced picture ? She wondered if it 
could be some dreadful monster such as the missionary had talked 
about. But she decided to put this thought aside; for she was 
not going to pray to a false god ; she was only going to light candles 
and make an offering of flowers, just in case the real God should be 
pleased and listen to her prayers, and just in case it should make 
religion easy. If a misgiving assailed her as she thought of her 
husband downstairs, she argued with herself that when religion 
had once become easy she could put the image away and use the 
rest of the candles for a Christmas tree. 

But when the ikon was placed upon a table in the corner, when 
the gas was turned low and the candles were lit, and a little vase of 
flowers was on the ledge, between the candles, misgivings melted 
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into wonder and delight. How strange, how beautiful it was! 
The dim gold, the mysterious picture, the little flames of the 
candles, so steady and solemn, and the flowers like angels’ faces, 
But Phcebe did not see the loveliest thing there: the slender, 
white-robed figure of the worshipper, the cloud of dark hair falling 
upon her shoulders and framing the innocent face, the shining eyes 
full of rapture and awe, with the light of religion in them for the 
first time. 

But as she knelt before the image the mystery and the rapture 
of mystery faded into human longing, and touching the shrine with 
her warm young hands, her head laid upon her outstretched arms, 
‘T’'ll do without the child,’ she whispered. ‘I won’t ask for that, 
if I may please him better ; if he may love me always.’ 


IV. 


THERE was silence in the vicarage, and a shadow : the shadow that 
falls on a house when the doctor is saying ‘ Oh, we must not take 
a hopeless view of the case’: the silence that cries aloud in the 
efforts of the cheerful talk of people who look furtively at the book 
or the needlework on the table and wonder if the others realise that 
it will never be taken up again. 

Little Mrs. Morris had had a cold; a few days ago pneumonia 
was declared, and now the chances of her recovery were very 
slender. 

George Morris was very unhappy. Though he knew that his 
parishioners were saying what a devoted husband he was, yet the 
thought brought him no consolation. He was as unhappy as his 
own sense of propriety and really affectionate heart could have 
demanded him to be, and there was not a touch of self-congratulation 
in his grief. For over and above the actual sorrow he was troubled. 
When he tried to go on with a sermon he had begun before his wife 
was taken ill—and he must do something—when he seated himself 
at his desk and drew in his chair his eye would fall on a photograph 
of the girl whose heart he had won, which had been taken just before 
their marriage, and it would strike him that the Phebe in the 
photograph had a happier face than the Phebe he had seen dust- 
ing his books in that very room a week ago: or if he put that 
disquieting thought resolutely on one side and took up his Bible 
and opened his commentary all his interest in an exact rendering 
of St. Paul’s meaning in a difficult passage would be put to flight by 
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a sudden consciousness that for the last six months, for the last 
year, the girl who was lying upstairs had led a very lonely life. 

He was roused from restless pacing about his study by the 
entrance of the nurse, who said that Mrs. Morris was asking for him 
and was quite herself, and with tender alacrity he followed her 
upstairs to the sickroom. 

Pheebe’s hair was wild about her forehead, and her eyes were 
bright as stars. When they were alone together she was silent for 
a moment, gazing upon her husband with an expression that was 
solemn and a little frightened—those beautiful eyes of hers had 
never seemed to him so tragically childlike as they did then, as they 
looked up at him from under the shadow of Death’s wing. 

‘I have something to tell you, George,’ she said ; the pretty 
little voice was low and breathless. ‘I talk nonsense sometimes, I 
know, and don’t know what I am saying, but this is quite true. I 
have been very wicked for three months. I want to tell you what 
Ihave done. . . . I have never been religious. I got very tired of 
it at home. I oughtn’t to have married you; but I loved you so, 
and I thought that perhaps I should get to like going to church 
more when you were always there. But when the little baby died, 
God seemed to go farther away ; and Mrs. Parker sat just in front 
of me in church with her little boy . . . he was so tiny to bring, 
she’d no business to do it . . . and I used to think how I’d have 
dressed my child ; but he shouldn’t have had a stitch of machine 
in his smock and smaller pearl buttons at the back. And I got to 
hate going to church, and religion was so difficult. And then there 
was the missionary meeting and the lantern slides. There was one 
—oh, you must remember it—it was called “ the saddest sight in 
India”: there was a shrine and a mother and a baby putting 
flowers on to an image. And I wished I could do something like 
that. And Isaw a painted wooden picture with gold on it in a shop, 
and I bought it, and I took it home and hid it in my bedroom. And 
I lit candles and put flowers before it, and it was very wonderful, 
and I said my prayers and God seemed nearer than He used to be. 
But I know it must have been a false god, and that all the time I was 
aheathen. And if I heard you coming upstairs I used to blow the 
candles out and hide the image away. I know it was very wrong ; 
but, you see, I wanted so much to be religious, because I knew you 
were disappointed that I was only pretty ; and indeed I meant to 
leave it off when I had got to like going to church and could under- 
stand your sermons. . . . And if I die I want you to marry someone 
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else—someone who could talk to you about the sermon and speak 
at mothers’ meetings. I don’t mind who itis. . . . Oh, don’t cry, 
George. I’m so sorry I’ve been a heathen, but it can’t be helped 
now ; and if I get better I’ll put it away in the box-room. . . . And, 
dear, I said that I didn’t want to be prayed forin church ; it always 
sounds as if someone was going to die ; but if you think it would 
look odd, as I’m a clergyman’s wife, I don’t mind. I daresay it’s 
silly of me to be frightened about it. And now kiss me, and say 
you forgive me, and I'll go to sleep.’ 


Pheebe slept off and on all through the afternoon, and Morris 
began to indulge a hope that she might pull through after all. But 
about two o’clock in the morning, as he sat miserable and exhausted 
by the fire downstairs, the nurse came to him. 

‘ She’s delirious again,’ she said, ‘ and keeps talking about some 
candles she wants lighting. She says she wants you to bring the 
taper they light the gas with. Perhaps it would quiet her.’ 

When he entered the sick-room with the long taper in his hand, 
it seemed a lovely ghost with wild eyes and querulous rose-leaf 
mouth that beckoned him to her side. ‘I thought you would 
never come,’ she said, in eager, breathless tones. ‘ Take it out of 
the cupboard; it’s behind my muslin dress. I must light the 
candles, for I’m going to die, and I want God to come near me just 
for the last time.’ 

As if he were moving in some awful nightmare he unlocked the 
wardrobe and lifted out the ikon, and brought it to the girl. 

‘No, put it at the bottom of the bed, please, where I can look 
at it. Get your photograph, the one before we were married—it’s 
in my handkerchief-case in the little drawer nearest the window— 
and put these flowers on the ledge under the picture.’ 

Her bidding was done with a trembling and tender obedience. 
The ikon was placed at the foot of the bed, the photograph was put 
on the ledge, and the still white narcissus and lily of the valley 
stood before the shrine, and George Morris watched her eyes 
fill with pleasure and excitement and with a gleam of childlike 
mysteriousness. 

‘ Now light the long taper quick, and lift me up, and let me light 
the candles.’ And he lifted her up and gave her the taper, but her 
hand was much too weak to hold it. ‘Light them for me,’ she 
said ; and he took the taper from her and lit the candles one by one. 
‘ Now say a prayer,’ she whispered, ‘ and then we shall see.’ 
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With her hand in his, and with his eyes fixed on a brilliant 
mist in front of him, he faltered forth the Lord’s Prayer. 

There was silence : a silence which seemed to brood over them 
with bowed head and folded wings. 

‘George!’ in a broken whisper; ‘there is someone coming ; 
there is really someone. Is it my God who has come for the 
flowers?’ Then with a fluttering cry: ‘ But it’s dark; it’s all 
dark! Oh, why have you put my candles out ?’ 


¥. 


THE vicarage was full of the bustle which follows upon death : feet 
coming and going, subdued voices, rings at the bell ; and through 
everything the weary, faint odour of lilies and moss. But George 
Morris was only conscious of these things as of something unholy, 
unnecessary and unsuitable, but faraway. For the first time for 
many years he was thinking deeply ; for the first time in his life he 
was dissatisfied with himself, and what was more, he knew that it 
was the first time. Across his complacent soul there had flashed 
the light of a misgiving : Death had made him pause and wonder. 
In his study, with the door locked, he stood with the ‘ heathen 
image ’ in his hands and looked at it by the light of day ; and beneath 
the use of years and the neglect of years, through the tarnished gold 
and the defaced colour, he saw the Christ. 
Newton ADAMS. 
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No falter is perceptible in the eager steps with which public interest 
breathlessly follows the movements of armed troops, and rides 
post to meet the news of victory or defeat on the field of battle, 
But when the bugle ceases to call our soldiers to the clash of arms, 
and the beaten foe sullenly withdraws from the issue of a pitched 
battle, biding his opportunity for attacking the civil authorities 
sent too hastily to administer and pacify the conquered territories, 
the war correspondents are recalled, public interest flags, and the 
victories as well as the disasters of peace are unrecorded. The 
result is that honour is withheld from those who sacrifice their 
lives for their country at the altar of duty, and, what is of greater 
consequence, the eyes of history are hooded. Object lessons are 
hidden from the public view, lessons which otherwise might have 
taught posterity to avoid the mistakes of their predecessors in 
building up the British Empire. Thoughts such as these may 
occur to the minds of those who, knowing the true facts, chance to 
read the brief account of the third Burmese war as told in these 
few sentences in the second volume of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, published last year : 

All our pacific proposals were rejected, a military force under General 
Prendergast moved up the Irrawaddy ina flotilla of steamers. The opposition 
encountered was insignificant. On November the 28th, 1885, the capital, 
Mandalay, was occupied without fighting; King Thibaw surrendered and was 
sent a prisoner to Rangoon. His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed to 
British India by Proclamation on January the Ist, 1886. In the following 


February Lord Dufferin proceeded to Burma to settle the administration of the 
new province. 


I had hardly finished reading the chapter from which this 
brief account of the conquest is taken when by a strange coincidence 
the post brought me a parcel containing a rough diary written in 
pencil by the late Robert Phayre, of the Indian Civil Service. 
It bore evidence of submersion in the sea, and a post-office label 
attached to it recorded that it was ‘saved from the wreck of the 
mail steamer Tasmania.’ It was accompanied by a collection of 
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letters written by this young and promising ‘ bureaucrat,’ as the 
easy phrase now goes, to his wife, and by others to his relatives 
after his tragicend. Among the latter was one dated June 11, 1886, 
from Lord Kimberley to his father, that gallant soldier and political 


































‘ officer Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B., announcing the news of his 
son’s death in the following terms: ‘It is with deep pain that I 
inform you that I have received a telegram from Lord Dufferin 
informing me that your son was shot in attempting to carry by 

at assault a pagoda which was full of rebels. Lord Dufferin adds, 

we “Tt is most distressing, for he was one of our best officers.” My 


: thoughts at once went back to the diary of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
s, and looking out the passage I had in my mind, entered in that diary 
d of January 6, 1854, I read as follows : 
8 


Yesterday I landed at Rangoon in the drizzling rain. In the afternoon we 
received the intelligence that Oaptain Barry, commanding the Arracan Battalion, 


e had been shot out of the jungle while traversing Tharawaddy with his detach- 
e ment, Another officer, Lieutenant Thompson, had been wounded and several 
r men killed by the same bushranging tactics. No enemy was visible. This is 


very sad work, but there is no help for it. 


e The question at once occurred to my mind, had history repeated 
e itself? Was there ‘ no help’ for the young civilian who on June 8, 
1 1886, had met with his death at Padeau? Turning to the last 
y entry in the sea-washed diary, I sought an answer to this inquiry 
) and found the following record of events : 

: 

f 


On the 22nd of May the village of Tanchaing, on the northern border of the 
district (Minbu), was attacked by 200 men, the Thugyi’s son killed, and some of 
his relations murdered in cold blood. I sent up my clerk with some Snider 
rifles to repel some attacks by dacoits from Pagan. Another band of rebels 
from Kyaukpadaing is coming down on Magwe. On the 29th of May a band of 
100 rebels attacked Tanyaung, where the Thugyi most pluckily resisted them. 
The village was burnt and he had to retreat. Such is a bare record of the events 
of the week. The number of troops placed at our disposal is wholly insufficient 
to protect the people from these raids. We have to meet eight different bands 
of armed men in different quarters at the same time. Our military police are 
now being drilled, and will not be fit for duty for a month. I have made 
arrangements for feeding them. I would point out that all the rebels from our 
north and east sides come from the Yaw and Pagan districts. Three townships 
in Pagan have been left without outposts, and the Taungiun district has no 
outpost. It should have a strong military outpost at Ngapet, and there should 
be one at Salin. Unless these bands are effectually put down, the cultivators 
will be unable to cultivate their fields. 


en Sele SS 





| Was there ‘ no help ’ for the defenceless state, as thus revealed, 
} of the districts entrusted to Phayre? The reader of this paper 
may perhaps be able to form a conclusion for himself. Some 
41—2 
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further light on the subject is thrown by a letter, dated April 27, 
from Colonel Baker to Robert Phayre : 

Your request to form a new post is utterly impracticable, and as I have 
previously explained the difficulties, I do not understand how you can expect 
more from my overworked sepoys. At your urgent request five days ago, as 
dacoits threatened Sinbonweh, I sent a native officer and thirty men; and one 
N.C. and twenty-three men are in the Ngapet neighbourhood. This has made 
the duty so heavy on the garrison that I must request you to write at once to 
Thyetmyo, as my men must return here. I have taken off my own guard, and 
must reduce yours to lighten the duties. 


As Phayre’s own guard consisted of one man, the straits to 
which the civil administration was reduced can well be imagined. 
But his courage never failed him. His whole heart was set on 
pacification, on defending from attack the defenceless villagers 
and on enabling them to ward off famine by timely cultivation. 
Thought for himself never entered his mind, his heart was set on 
the safety of the people committed to his charge. It was not 
surprising therefore that he took a personal part in those operations 
against the dacoits which were inevitable. The difficulties that 
surrounded him, the spirit in which he met them, and the circum- 
stances of his death are not merely interesting in themselves, 
but they serve to illustrate the methods and life of an Indian 
‘bureaucrat,’ while supplementing the meagre history of the third 
Burmese war as told in official records. 

Robert Phayre was a nephew of Sir Arthur Phayre, of whom 
Lord Dalhousie wrote that he was the ‘ fittest man in India for his 
work. He has a perfect acquaintance with the Burmese national 
character, the firmness required to deal successfully with them, and 
at the same time a remarkable gentleness of demeanour and perfect 
good temper.’ Sir Arthur’s nephew was in these respects worthy of 
the stock from which he came. He also inherited from his father 
a, strong religious temperament, and his education at Rugby 
strengthened the sense of public duty which the traditions of his 
family had implanted in him as a child. To the day of his death 
he carried a signet-ring bearing the family motto, Virtute tutus, and 
a small metal label, attached to his keys, which he had possessed at 
school. Of this label he used to say that it reminded him of happy 
Rugby days, and that when it was lost, he would be lost too. The 
sequel will show that the prediction was verified. Leaving Rugby 
in 1870, he entered the Indian Civil Service in 1875, and naturally 
selected Burma as the province to which family ties attached him. 
When, in 1879, political relations were broken off with the King 
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Thibaw, after his cruel and wholesale massacre of his relatives, 
Phayre was serving as Assistant Resident at Bhamo ; and when later 
on Colonel Horace Browne was recalled from Mandalay, he was 
left with St. Barbe, another old Rugbeian, in charge of the 
Residency. In October 1881 he was placed on special duty for 
the demarcation of the frontier between Manipur and Upper Burma, 
and received the high commendation of the Government of India 
for the judicious manner in which he had prevented an open rupture 
with the kingdom of Burma. Taking furlough and marrying Miss 
Edith Margary, sister of the famous explorer, at Weston-super- 
Mare on February 5, 1885, he returned to Rangoon in October 1885, 
and in the following year was selected as senior Political Officer on 
the staff of Sir Edward Sladen, proceeding to Upper Burma with 
the forces under Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C. 

He was present at the engagement fought with the enemy at 
Minhla, and of this he wrote an account to his wife, whom he had 
left behind at Rangoon in delicate health. 


‘To-day, 16th,’ runs his letter, ‘I joined Colonel Baker’s column, which landed 
on the right bank to take Minhla. We had some companies of the 11th and 2nd 
Bengal Infantry and some Madras troops, and here we had a hot day of it. 
Having landed at Mellun, I was with the skirmishers when suddenly two shots 
were fired, and two mounted Burmese scouts rode away. Our skirmish fire was 
met by a heavy fire from the enemy, grape shot and musketry whizzing in all 
directions. Major McNeill, close to me, was wounded in the right leg. Our 
troops had to be urged on a good deal by their officers. I was close to poor 
young Drury when he was shot by two men who came out suddenly froma house. 
Then there was a cheer, the Governor’s house was taken and set on fire. The 
village of Minhla was taken ; and the troops extended before the fort. While I 
sat on a wall seeing it all, a bullet struck the woodwork within a foot of me. 
The troops at last took the fort, young Wilkinson being shot down. Icameupand 
found the sepoys firing on the garrison. This was stopped by the officers, I am 
glad to say, and I went into the fort and told the garrison, 270 in number, 
that their lives would be spared. The poor fellows clutched me by the 
knees and prostrated themselves on the ground. I was providentially preserved 
from danger, though under fire for three hours. To-day, 17th of November, 
Ihave been receiving the villagers who have been flocking in, and who have 
to be pacified. Ihave told them that no harm will come to them, that they 
are to return to their villages and resume their vocations, that the English have 
come to depose a bad king, and have no quarrel with the people. The delight 
and gratitude of these poor folk at hearing kind words is touching. I have been 
obliged to interfere on seeing looting, regarding which the General’s orders are 
very strict. Considering, however, that we lost from thirty-five to forty men in 
the Minhla battle, I do not think that the men have gone to much excess.’ 


Phayre was left in charge of the fort and district, as Deputy 
Commissioner of Minhla, and from this time he devoted himself 
to his civil duties, ‘ getting the country quiet, putting down dacoits, 
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and sending information of the enemy’s intentions.’ His spirits 
rose with his responsibilities. ‘I feel like a schoolboy again, with 
all the old liking for adventure and danger. But a vast area ig 
under me, and the lives, property, and happiness of many people 
are more or less dependent on my action.’ He at once resolved 
to receive all visitors and listen to every complaint, at least while 
he was not actually in pursuit of dacoits who ‘if caught must be 
punished.’ ‘This,’ he wrote, ‘is a different life to taking a quiet 
drive with you, or taking a Bible class. I am sometimes obliged 
to be rough and stern, I hope not unnecessarily so; but vigour 
and prompt action are necessary, and it is the kindest thing in 
the long rvn.’ He found some compensation alike in the delight 
of bringing peace to the oppressed people and in the prospect of 
his enjoyment of district life with the society of his wife. ‘ You 
have no idea what a beautiful climate this is. It is just like Italy; 
bright skies and balmy air, cold at night, no punkahs needed by 
day, and no mosquitoes to speak of.’ Again he writes, ‘ The misery 
which the inhabitants of the country must have suffered is untold. 
I do hope that the summary punishment inflicted to-day will repress 
crime, and make my task easy in the future. I have now to deal 
sternly with anarchy and robbery. It seems so strange to get 
letters breathing an atmosphere of quiet and peace.’ On one 
occasion he was obliged to sentence a dacoit to a heavy term of 
imprisonment, and an old woman with her two daughters pleaded for 
a mitigation of the sentence. ‘It was a sad scene,’ he writes; 
“she held up her child and said, “ Who will provide for our wants ?” 
It is difficult to entertain such appeals, and duty must be done.’ 
As he looked around him he felt that peace and order must be 
restored, no matter how painful the task. 

It is a beautiful country, but the misery is beyond description. The people 
were not touched by our soldiers, but directly they left, the dacoits came in and 
have given them norest by day or night. They have norice to eat and are feeding 
on Indian corn and the refuse husk of til seed. A life of this sort, after the 
quiet life I have been accustomed to, tests one’s faith and principles. It is in 
such times that the Lord’s words are realised as true, that unless we are built on 
Him, the one rock and foundation, the winds and waves will make us totter 
and fall. 

In December a gleam of light brightened his horizon, and he 
spoke of women and children moving about as a sure sign of 
returning confidence. Deputations, too, arrived from the large 
towns asking to be freed from the extortion of the Burmese officials, 
and to be promised British rule. General Prendergast wrote 
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to congratulate him on the marked success of his administration, 
and the news of the annexation seemed likely to strengthen his 
hands. On January 2, 1886, his only son, Robert Bernard Phayre, 
was born at Government House, Rangoon, and he was able to cheer 
his wife with the promise of an early visit. But he had hardly set 
out to redeem this promise when news reached him of the incursion 
of fresh bands of dacoits, and he at once retraced his steps, to 
learn, however, that Boh Sweh, better known as the Phoongye 
Sweh, the most notorious of robbers, had been attacked by a 
military force and was in full retreat. He at once offered a reward 
of 500 rupees for his capture, and himself started off on a series of 
vain attempts to intercept him. On January 12 his police came 
up with the rebel, who was wounded in the knee, and lost several 
of his men in the encounter. But Boh Sweh got off, and Phayre then 
felt justified in proceeding to Rangoon to see his wife and child. 
He was thus present at the baptism of the latter, to whom Sir 
Charles Bernard, another old Rugbeian, stood godfather, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Roberts, attended the ceremony. While 
he was in Rangoon he took upa local newspaper and read a report 
of his own death. Rumour, indeed, was so busy with sinister 
accounts of the state of things, that after his return to his district 
his wife was sent off to Calcutta to be beyond the immediate reach 
of such alarming reports. 

At Thyetmyo, on his way back to his district, he met the explorer, 
Colquhoun, who introduced to him the interpreter and sole survivor 
of the personal party of Augustus Raymond Margary, son of 
General Margary, R.E., and brother of Mrs. Phayre, from whom 
he learnt the full details of his brother-in-law’s murder at Manwyne. 
On arrival at headquarters, he found no less than 150 dacoits 
awaiting trial, among them thirteen of Boh Sweh’s gang. Boh 
Sweh himself was said to be roaming about the district in disguise. 
Recent events, however, had for the moment cowed the rebels, and 
the district officer could attend to his more congenial duties of 
administration. He started a market at his headquarters, and 
noted with satisfaction growing signs of contentment. On these 
he commented in a letter to his wife : 

They call our rule just and strong, but unsympathetic. I don’t think this 
latter epithet is deserved. District officers take an interest in the people they 
govern. Lam sureI do. I consider it a solemn and sacred trust to be able to 
cause happiness or misery to hundreds of thousands of human beings. The 


Romans were good rulers. The Jews said of a Roman ruler, ‘ He is a lover of 
our nation,’ an honourable testimony—may the same be said of me! 
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It will be seen that this hope was soon to be realised. 
On February 7 he wrote, ‘My house is crowded from morning 
to evening with Burmans’ ; and, true to the traditions of the service 
to which he belonged, he sought by personal intercourse with the 
people to inspire their confidence and establish friendly relations 
with them. For a few weeks he was encouraged by the sudden 
calm to hope that he might soon be joined by his family and settle 
down to quiet district life. But after the middle of March the 
pages of his diary again abound in accounts of fresh attacks on all 
sides. The villagers are forced to join the bands of organised 
dacoits, who levy toll on the inhabitants and take from them such 
arms as they can collect. When, to prevent this system of arming 
the dacoits, Phayre disarmed certain villages, he found that the 
defenceless villagers to the west of the Yaw were attacked by wild 
hillmen from the Chin Hills; and when, as the only remedy, he 
asked leave to punish the Chins, he was told that no expedition 
could be allowed for that season. Captain Durnsford, who was 
destined to lose his life a week after Phayre’s death, did his best 
with the troops under him, while his brother officer in the Civil 
Service seconded the efforts of the military by cutting off the 
fugitives and chasing away smaller gangs. But the task of re- 
storing order was beyond his powers, and in the middle of March 
we find him deeply regretting that 
Colonel Baker has, under orders from headquarters, been unable to accede 
to my request to have an outpost at Pye-lon-gyau, our military police have 
not yet arrived, and the Burmese police are mostly useless. We have now to 
use police to send down sentenced prisoners to Rangoon. We have too small a 
force of police, and it will be smaller, 200 military and 100 Burmans for the 
Minbu district. These bands cannot be put down until we have outposts 
manned by troops or military police in places recommended by me. Until this 


is done, Government revenue will be plundered, and loyal officials made the 
victims of vindictive robbers and murderers. 


From month to month and from week to week the scene shifted. 
April came in with fair weather and went out in storm. Phayre’s 
relations with the Chief Commissioner, Bernard, were cordial, 
and official support gave him heart, even though the troops or 
police he needed were withheld. On April 17 he moved into 
his new house at Minbu, now made the headquarters of the district, 
and told his wife that he should soon come down to Rangoon to 
bring her up with him. Boh Sweh, the arch-rebel, even made 
overtures for peace, and lest there should be room for any charge 
of bad faith, he was told plainly that his life would be spared, 
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but that he must stand his trial and suffer whatever punishment, 
short of death, might be awarded. But just as all preparations 
were complete for the journey to Rangoon, a fresh call of duty 
compelled him to defer it. ‘I am obliged,’ he writes to his wife 
on May 5, ‘to go off again for a few days after some rebels. I 
have often urged that troops should be left at Pye-lon-gyau, but 
my demands are not attended to, and now an earthwork thrown 
up by me has been seized and occupied. You may have to wait 
till the end of the month.’ He felt more for his subordinates than 
for himself. ‘It is very depressing. Every official I put in is 
attacked by rebels, and if caught is ruthlessly murdered. The 
Burmese officials are half-hearted. But directly a decisive blow is 
struck, I can return if it be God’s will.’ His own police went out 
one day and were driven back, but on the next Phayre accompanied 
Whistler, the adjutant of the 2nd N.J., and scored a success ; 
and for the moment comparative peace was restored. 

Accordingly he hurried down to Rangoon, reaching it on 
May 13, and before a week had elapsed he had established his 
wife and child in their new house at Minbu. There was little to 
mark the approaching crisis or to presage the impending tragedy 
when the river steamer landed Mrs. Phayre and her furniture at 
their destination. Her husband had won the hearts alike of the 
rebels he had put down and of the people whose lives and posses- 
sions depended upon his administration. Even the gangs of 
convicts sentenced by him took part in unpacking the heavy 
boxes, while other prisoners, who had served out their sentences 
and settled down in Minbu under the protection of the British flag, 
readily offered their services. Crowds of villagers lined the roads 
in respectful attitudes, showing great curiosity and interest in the 
English lady as she stepped ashore. Soon after her arrival visitors 
arrived from the outlying villages, bringing their children with them, 
offering flowers, or even cheroots, as a sign of welcome, and 
lending willing hands in unpacking her goods. Her piano attracted 
wondering attention, and the infant son received the simple offerings 
of their affection in the shape of marionettes or dolls, or a peacock’s 
tail! It was a happy, peaceful scene, and the presence of two 
orderlies when she left the house, and a guard of sepoysat night, did 
not even cast a shadow over it. Phayre himself promised to take 
a holiday on the Queen’s birthday, May 24, and to spend it in 
putting the last touches of home to their new house. 

But the fates willed otherwise. As the district officer and 
his wife paced their verandah one afternoon, cheering each other 
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with the goodly heritage of affectionate hearts which surrounded 
them, and dwelling upon the providential mercies which had 
followed them, a report was received of the death of Thurston, 
Assistant Commissioner, at the hands of the rebels. Phayre 
observed that he felt ‘like Gordon with no troops to face the posi- 
tion,’ and leaving his wife, hurried off to Salin. The news proved 
to be exaggerated, but there was dangerous work to be done, and 
he went out with Captains Durnsford and Wynyard after one of 
the many gangs of dacoits. He wrote to his wife bidding her keep 
up a stout heart and pray with him for the restoration of order, 
not forgetting to advise her to receive no presents of any intrinsic 
value from his native friends who might visit her in his absence, 
After a few days he was able to return in an open boat for a brief 
visit in order to reassure her of his safety and to arrange for 
despatching a body of fifty police who had been sent at his 
request to occupy a threatened point, and on June 4, mounting 
his little son on his pony for his first ride, he set out never to 
return. His last letter, dated June 7, which did not reach his wife 
until many days after his death, brought the following account from 
Padeau : 


I am three days’ journey from Minbu. The rebels here fled on our approach. 
We advance (D.V.) on Ngapet to-morrow, where Boh Sweh is in force, and we 
shall probably have a fight. The villages are deserted and the people in such 
terror that we find it most difficult to get news. The native officers are very 
nice and work willingly, but I have had some trouble with the military police. 
The poor Burmese magistrate is dead. We found his body crucified outside the 
village. Boh Sweh has been a scourge to this district. The villagers told me 
that his men made a circle round them, firing guns and driving them like wild 
animals into the village. I hope to be back in a few days, and I am quite well. 


The inquiries which were instituted after his death complete 
the story of his devoted life. On the evening of June 6 about 
100 men of Boh Sweh’s advance guard were driven out of the village 
by a mixed force of sepoys and police under Phayre. On the 
following night Boh Sweh’s whole force advanced from Ngapet 
and fired at the British force occupying a pagoda. At 1 A.M. on 
the 8th, rain fell, and there was a pause in the attack until 4.30, 
when the attack was resumed. At 8 o’clock the village was in 
flames, and, disregarding the cautious advice of the native officer, 
Phayre took with him ten sepoys and the same number of police 
into the village. Here the party divided, and a volley was fired 
into the police, when Phayre fell wounded in three places. A native 
officer, single-handed, for some minutes kept off the dacoits, but 
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being unsupported retired for help. When he returned, the body 
of the Deputy Commissioner had been carried off by the dacoits. 

News of this tragic event reached Minbu on the 10th, the 
anniversary of Phayre’s birthday, and Colonel Baker, with the 
doctor of the station, went to break it to Mrs. Phayre, who had 
gone for a ride. She could not bring herself to believe the tale, 
remembering how in the same house the report of Mr. Thurston’s 
death had so lately been received and subsequently contradicted. 
The whole garrison, including the sick in hospital, volunteered 
to go out and ascertain the facts, but meanwhile her husband’s 
small Testament, which he always carried with him, was brought 
in and the terrible truth had to be faced. Captain Channer then 
went out with a party to recover the body, and sent back word 
that it had been found, although he was unable to bring it in owing 
to severe fighting, and the necessity for keeping all his men together 
to face the enemy. For ten days Mrs. Phayre waited in her desolate 
home, although urged to leave a position exposed to attack, but then 
yielded and went down to Rangoon. Meanwhile a price was put on 
Boh Sweh’s head ; but although he engaged himself on several 
occasions with the British troops and police, he eluded capture. 
Phayre’s body was at length brought in, and laid to rest at Minbu 
on June 17, 1886. In the following February his locket and chain 
were found, and finally, in October 1887, the notorious leader 
of dacoits was surprised by a party under Major Harvey of the 
South Wales Borderers. He was seized in the act of escaping, 
and Phayre’s signet-ring, with his motto Virtute tutus, was found 
in a cartridge-box. But the keys and label which he had carried 
since he left Rugby were never recovered. 

Phayre was not the only Indian civilian who shared with his 
military colleagues a soldier’s death in the work of pacifying Burma. 
In a single year every Assistant Resident of Mandalay, Davis, 
St. Barbe, and Phayre, met with violent deaths. But none reaped 
more fully than he the fruit of his labours. The fervent wish he 
had expressed in his letter to his wife already quoted, ‘ The Jews 
once said of a Roman ruler, “ He is a lover of our nation,” may 
the same be said of me! ’ was fulfilled in the public tribute paid to 
the memory of his subordinate by the Chief Commissioner, and 
published in the official Gazette : 


Phayre bore a name much honoured in Burma by men of all races; his career 
in Lower Burma was marked by firmness as well as great knowledge of and 
tegard for the people among whom he worked. In Upper Burma he did 
excellent service. In him the country and the Government have lost an able 
and valued public servant. 








DID BACON SIGN SHAKESPEARE ? 


Dip Francis Bacon sign his name to the works published as those 
of William Shakespeare? This is the question that Mr. William 
Stone Booth sets out to Answer with considerable learning and 
ingenuity in a handsome volume of six hundred and thirty-one 
royal octavo pages, entitled ‘Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis 
Bacon.’ Indeed it may be said that this is the question he sets out 
to answer in the affirmative. 

By the simple process of cancelling one inference against another (he tells us) 
I came to the conclusion that what was left of the biography of Shakespeare was 
a few facts about the actor, and the work of the poet. I had already read and 
thought much about what we know of the work and the mental habits of Francis 


Bacon, and, like others, had been struck by seeming points of context—and with 
one or two which were more than seeming—between his work and that of 


Shakespeare. 

And he thereupon determined to discover if Bacon had not left 
his name signed by a concealed method in the writings which for 
the two centuries and more from Shakespeare’s day to the middle 
of the nineteenth century no sane man—and, to our knowledge, 
no lunatic either—doubted to be by Shakespeare the actor of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Such signatures he has discovered, and the 
results are set forth in his book. Itisfair then to infer that although, 
as he says, the book is ‘ written solely in the interest of . . . the 
Science of Biography,’ nevertheless his scientific enquiry started 
with a theory that he ardently desired to substantiate ; and this 
whether or no we agree that biography can be a science, is generally 
held a faulty method of procedure. The original hypothesis on 
a historical problem should obviously be one concerning the truth 
or falsity of which the inquirer’s mind is open. So that Mr. Booth 
starts by assuming on other grounds the truth of that about which 
he sought the truth, an error, as will presently be shown, that has 
had no little effect upon the course of his labours. 

Now let it be said at once that there is here no intention of 
addressing to Mr. Booth ‘ the personal obloquy that,’ he complains, 
“has been heaped on scholar and charlatan alike ’ who have held 
heretical views on Shakespeare’s authorship. Some of these may 
richly have deserved the bad names they have got, but Mr. Booth 
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is a writer of too serious and, in spite of the criticism to which his 
work is open, too scholarly a temperament to justify their applica- 
tion to him. The candid reader of his book cannot fail to be struck 
with the conscientious industry employed by its author ; he may be 
wrong in his conclusions, but he does not on that account the 
less deserve our respect for the genuineness of his endeavour. He 
is decidedly above the level of literary quacks on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

The signatures of Francis Bacon found by Mr. Booth purport 
to be written in acrostics ; there are in Shakespeare’s works some 
hundred and seventy of them ; and they are discovered dotted about 
the poems, the sonnets and the plays without any further apposite- 
ness than that Bacon) so Mr. Booth would say, chose places for them 
convenient to himself. pe is our first surprise, the profusion of 
the supposed signatures ; our second is that they are really there. 
Mr. Booth prints facsimiles of the passages containing them from 
the editions he has used, and by following his directions they can 
easily be found by the reader. It is true that Mr. Booth gives him 
an annoying amount of unnecessary trouble by not, except in rare 
instances, italicising or otherwise marking the significant letters 
of his acrostic ; still, there the ‘ signatures’ are. The method by 
which they are presumed to be constructed is s called by Mr. Booth 
the ‘ string ° cipher, and the fashion of it is as follows. You, 
imagining yourself for the moment to be the cipherer, write what 
you please ; it makes no difference if it be prose or verse, lyric, 
narrative or dramatic; and surveying what you have written, 
choose a paragraph, verse, or other portion that when printed 
will form a block of type. You then proceed to work into the 
passage whatever word or sentence you wish to hide in it, treating 
for this purpose what you have written as a continuous string of 
letters (hence the name given to the cipher), not following its 
meaning from left to right, but reading the lines zigzag, alternately 
from left to right and from right to left, from the beginning to the 
end. The first letter of your word must be in a prominent place, 
such as the initial of the first or last word in the first or last line ; 
the last in a correspondingly prominent place at the other end ; 
and the intervening letters are filled in by taking the initial letters, 
or the initial and tail letters (called ‘ terminal ’ letters by Mr. Booth), 
or all the letters of all the words, in the order as they come. Under- 
stand of course that in each passage you must stick to the system 
you have chosen out of these three to construct your cipher. For 
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the writer it is, as Mr. Booth shows, simplicity itself by the altera- 
tion of a few words thus to spell a name or phrase, composed of 
common letters, into most passages of writing ; while it will be ‘not 
great labour to spell it into print as you correct the proof in cases (all 
those, practically, except of short poems) where you cannot before- 
hand see how the paging will break up your composition. The 
reader, on the other hand, coming to a passage into which he 
suspects a name to be spelt, will start from a letter in a prominent 
place as described and spell out the name from the initials or 
terminals or all the letters, whichever may seem likely to give the 
best result, as "they come, till he reaches the end of the passage. 
Note : as an essential that the letters required for the name must be 
taken in the order found ; he may not choose them at his own sweet 
will, and if the last letter of the name sought does not occur ina 
sufficiently prominent place, the result must not be reckoned as an 
acrostic signature of it. Thusif you suppose the following string 
of letters to be composed of the initials of all the words in a short 
poem, the name Bacon is conceived to be signed acrostically or 
* structurally,’ as the letters italicised show: BBAAARCAKD 
BCHNOPOSHYN;; the first B is taken, the first subsequent A, 
the first C next to that, then the first O, and finally the first N after 
the O, being the last letter of the line. But if in the same string 
one O is transposed, the desired acrostic cannot be found, because 
although there is still an N at the end of the line, the word Bacon 
will, owing to the transposition, end on the N preceding it and 
consequently in an insignificant position instead of on the final 
letter: thu, BBAAARCAKODBCHNPOSHN. A 
simple but good instance of the application of this method by 
Mr. Booth occurs in the last line on the first page of the first quarto 
edition of Pericles, which runs—Bad child, worse father, to entice his 
owne. This, treated as a string of letters all of which are used, gives, 
as is seen by those italicised, the acrostic ‘ signature ’ Bacono.' 

1 In correcting the proof of my article I noticed an extraordinary “thing, 
which is nothing less than that in the above paragraph, from ‘The signa- 
tures’ to ‘Bacono,’ the shade of the great Bacon has apparently used my pen— 
of course without any volition on its part—to convey a message to Mr. William 
Stone Booth. 

Read downwards, left to right, the terminals of the whole paragraph, which 
are now marked so as to be obvious, yield the truly remarkable sentence: ‘ Thy 
stony enigmata, Will, do make friend Will laugh till Parnass’ self must 
shake.—BACONO.’ 


Those more skilled than I in psychic phenomena must explain the nature of 
this strange communication. Perhaps Mr. Booth can interpret its meaning.—J. P. 
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It must not however be thought that all Mr. Booth’s acrostics 
are as simple as the foregoing. Many are very elaborate. Some 
start from both beginning and end of a passage, the double ‘ signa- 
ture’ keying on a single letter in the middle, thus: FRANCIS 
BACONOCAB SICNARF. In not a few cases Mr. Booth starts 
from the beginning or end of a poem, works through it and back 
again continuously until he comes round to his starting point and 
finds the ‘ signature ’ finish on the letter next to that with which 
it began. As an example of this we may take the last stanza of 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ read together with the word ‘ Finis’ that is 
printed immediately below it on the same page. The stanza runs : 


Thus weary of the world, away she hies 

And yokes her silver doves, by whose swift aide 
Their mistresse mounted through the emptie skies, 
In her light chariot, quickly is convaide, 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen, 
Meanes to immure hersel/, and not be seen. 


Finis. 


Now start with the terminal N of the last word ‘ seen,’ read the last 
line from right to left, the last but one from right to left, so on, 

upwards through the stanza and back again in the same way till 
you come to the word ‘ Finis’ ; you will then, using all the letters 
asif they were strung on a string, spell out the letters, here italicised, 
NOCABSICNUAR FY, ie. Ffrauncis Bacon, spelt back- 
wards, beginning with the N in ‘ seen’ and ending on the F in 
‘Finis.’ An even more complex signature is found by Mr. Booth 
in the first three of the Sonnets. This is too long to print in full, 
but it will be enough to state that if both capital letters, with which 
the first line of each sonnet in the edition of 1609 (the first known) 
begins, are reckoned as significant, then upon Mr. Booth’s principle 
the words Bacon and Bacono can be spelt out each three times, 
and the words Francis and Francisco once each, running throughout 
the three sonnets and interlocking or keying on the prominent 
letters B, N, O, and F with a fair appearance of symmetry. It 
must be remembered that these are only instances of the way in 
which Mr. Booth’s method is worked, and by themselves might 
only seem curious ; but when the frequency of its similar results 
is considered, and the scope—comprising practically the whole of 
Shakespeare’s works—over which its application is fruitful, the 
total result is one calculated to produce an undoubtedly striking 
impression. 
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Now it will be observed that this method is purely mechanical. 

Its discoverer, employing great industry and keenness of vision, 

finds the name of Bacon in various forms apparently inserted in 

works the authorship of which—to give his ingenuousness the 

widest credit—he wishes to determine, and thence concludes that 

those works were written by Bacon, hinting rather than definitely 

stating that it is inconceivable his name should so have been inserted 

otherwise than by design. Before testing the validity of his method 

as mechanically as its nature demands, it will not be amiss to offer 

some general criticism on its application and usefulness. Mr. 

Booth’s book is arranged in two parts, the first dealing with ciphers 

and their use, anonymity in literature, and specimens of acknow- 

ledged acrostics, the second containing the acrostics he finds in 
Shakespearian—and other Elizabethan—works, and there are 
appendices with further remarks on false names, pen-names, 
acrostics in antiquity, and books on ciphering and deciphering. 
But, thorough as the author’s knowledge seems to be of ciphers 
and their use, and rightly as he lays stress on their importance to 
statesmen and diplomatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we are struck by the fact that he does not advance a 
single instance of the use of his method in a cipher that is known 
to have been intended for a cipher. How is it, we ask ourselves, 
that if so simple and efficacious a means as his for concealing 
a message was known at a time when such means of concealment 
were, as he shows, highly prized, no acknowledged use of it in 
diplomatic or private correspondence has come to light? The 
nearest he can get to producing any is a reference to the amorous 
novel ‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ published anonymously at 
Venice in 1499, of which the initial letters of each chapter throughout 
the book disclose the name of the author in the sentence : Poliam 
frater Franciscus Columna peramavit—Brother Francesco Colonna 
passionately loved Polia. As Polia was a nun and Francesco a 
Dominican monk there was good reason for him to conceal his 
authorship. But in this case the initial of every chapter is taken 
to form the concealed avowal, a sequence which is entirely foreign 
to Mr. Booth’s method. Similarly a passage in ‘ Die Prinzessin 
von Portugal,’ an eighteenth century romance, which Mr. Booth 
quotes as showing the signature in cipher of Franz Hedrich, does 
not bear him out, for although the first nine letters of the phrase 
‘ Autor Hedrich ’ are composed of initials chosen on his plan, the 
last three are found together in the word ‘ Ich,’ that occurs not at 
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the end of the passage nor in any significant place in it. All tha 
other examples given by Mr. Booth are of acrostics in regular form 
in which the component letters have each a definite relation, either 
special or mathematical, to the preceding and succeeding letter. 
In the epitaph on Sir Francis Walsingham, for instance, the acrostic 
containing his name is composed of the initial letter of each line and 
may be read straight down the page. The acrostic of Frangois 
Villon in the ballade ‘ Villon A S’Amye ’ is constructed in the same 
way. Sois the better known acrostic of Volpone in the argument 
to Ben Jonson’s play. Edgar Allan Poe refined on this device by 
using the first letter of the first line, the second of the second, the 
third of the third, and so on, until the twentieth and last letter of 
the name concealed is the twentieth letter of the last line of his 
poem, and anyone can see how extremely crabbed and obscure the 
poem becomes in consequence of this masterly ingenuity in juggling 
with words. With all this Mr. Booth’s method has nothing in 
common ; indeed he insists that it is so simple that no obscurity 
or substantial alteration is required by its practice in any passage. 

Suspicion, then, is raised that Mr. Booth’s acrostic is no true 
acrostic at all, and this is not dispelled by a study of the so-called 
acrostic figure that he attaches in each case to the elucidation of the 
‘signature ’ and appears to give to the acrostic a form of some 
strictness. For these figures are in vertical, diagonal, circular 
and other pretty forms, but have absolutely no relation to the 
text from which they are derived. They are simply not there ; 
nor when regard is had to the nature of the ‘ string cipher ’ is it 
easy to see how they could be. Beguiling though they are to the 
eye, as a clue to the validity of the method they must be disregarded 
altogether. Mr. Booth moreover makes a great point of starting 
and ending his acrostic at the beginning and end of a prominent 
line, but in practice he makes a bewildering number of exceptions 
to the rule, and apparently whenever it suits him starts from a 
letter in the middle of a line or in the title or in the signature. Thus 
we are left in doubt how to recognise which is the rule and which 
the exceptions. Nor is the nature of the ‘signatures’ themselves 
wholly removed from doubt. Bacon’s name appears in them in 
many variants: Francis Bacon, Ffrauncis Bacon, Fran Bacon, 
Francisco Bacono, Francis Baron Verulam of Verulam, of which 
most are known as his signatures from extant letters, and the last 
appears in the patent of his barony. Now Bacon, as Mr. Booth, 
shows, signed his name, or was authentically described by name in 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 161, N.S. 42 
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no fewer than thirty-one different ways, and consequently it is al] 
the more extraordinary that the form, Francisco Bacono, which 
occurs by far the most often among the‘ signatures,’ should not 
be one of them. Mr. Booth hesitates between considering this ag 
“an Italianate form used as a pet name,’ and interpreting it, to 
which he seems more inclined, as the ablative case of Bacon’s 
name Latinised and meaning ‘ By Bacon.’ As to which it can 
only be remarked that whether or no Bacon was the greatest poet 
of the world, he was at least a good enough Latinist to know that 
Francisco Bacono does not mean ‘ By Francis Bacon,’ while if we 
are to adopt Mr. Booth’s other alternative, no reason is advanced 
why Bacon in order to leave testimony of his authorship for future 
generations should have used a ‘ pet name’ that is nowhere else 
heard of. Francisco, moreover, is not an Italian, but a Spanish 
form. 

Here we touch on a weakness in Mr. Booth’s scholarship that 
we shall hardly be wrong in ascribing to the original bias in his 
mind in favour of Bacon’s authorship. Bacono is the commonest 
form of ‘signature’ that his acrostic method gives. What, we 
ask, does this mean? Mr. Booth makes two alternative answers, 
of which one is inadmissible, the other a mere guess and not very 
probable at that. But to a writer bent on demonstrating what is 
to him already almost a certainty this is sufficient ; the matter 
perhaps seems immaterial, and so he leaves it. We also find the 
Christian name of the acrostic spelled in many places with a double 
‘ff,’ a form used in manuscript to denote a single capital. In 
print this would in any case be a curious error ; but used capriciously 
and with one small and. one capital letter, thus ‘Ff,’ as in the 
acrostic from ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ it cannot be considered authentic 
without very strong corroborative evidence. This too Mr. Booth 
passes without further mention. In short he constantly jumps 
at conclusions without troubling to substantiate them, or indeed 
appearing to see that they are in need of support. Thus in his 
chapter on method he remarks that when in cipher, as usually 
happens, ‘ the cipherer’s main object is the insertion of a cipher, 
the matter containing the cipher is of secondary importance.’ He 
goes on to say : 


The ciphers or acrostics which I have discovered reverse the order of intention 
described above. In each case the acrostic is of secondary importance, and was 
put into the composition after it was written, and, so far as we can judge, for the 
purposes of identification, and for a personal satisfaction. Thus the writing was 
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done free from all restraint and with little thought of the name that was to be 
inserted after its completion, or when it came to be printed. . . . There is no need 
to suppose that the poet himself inserted all the signatures. Any one of several 
competent servants could have done it for him. 


Here Mr. Booth jumps all the difficulties of the problem how the 
supposed device could be worked in practice. He assumes that 
the ‘signatures ’ were inserted by the author. Yet he offers no 
evidence that can show by whom they were inserted. He assumes 
that they could have been inserted while the works in which they 
are found were being set up in print. Yet he ignores the notoriously 
erratic character of proof-correcting, printing, and publication 
among Elizabethan dramatists, in respect of which the works of 
Ben Jonson were a shining exception, but those of Shakespeare 
as certainly were not. Finally he assumes the existence of a 
number of ‘servants,’ who inserted the acrostics at the poet’s 
direction. Yet he does not explain how if so many persons were 
employed to work a device the object of which was to guard a 
secret of, we must suppose, great moment to the author, anyone 
with a rudimentary knowledge of human nature could have sup- 
posed that his secret would be kept. Such a secret must have 
quickly become le secret de Polichinelle. 

Nor was it only to Bacon’s ‘servants ’ that the notable secret 
was open. The lines on the Droeshout portrait and the eulogy 
‘To the memory of my beloved, the author Mr. William Shake- 
speare,’ reveal to Mr. Booth that Ben Jonson was in it. So were 
Heming and Condell, who wrote the dedication and the address 
‘To the great variety of readers ’ in the first Folio ; so were Digges, 
Hugh Holland, Thomas Heywood and the author of the epitaph 
on Shakespeare’s tomb at Stratford ; so was Milton, whose epitaph 
beginning ‘ What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones ’ 
yields in three acrostics of Bacon’s name the fact that he too was 
juggling with his readers’ intelligence and his own conscience. 
Bacon died in 1626, Holland in 1633, Digges in 1635, Heywood. 
about 1650, Milton not till 1674; nevertheless no shadow of ex- 
planation does Mr. Booth offer why they kept to the end their 
discreet silence on a matter of interest great to themselves and 
greater to the world after the presumed need for silence had vanished 
at Bacon’s death. If, however, our amazement is aroused by the 
reticence as well as by the knowledge of these men, it becomes 
nothing short of alarming when we hear that Bacon wrote not only 
Shakespeare’s works but many of much note admittedly not by 
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him. At the point we have now reached it is perhaps little to be 
told on the authority of ‘ signatures ’ found in them that Bacon was 
the author of all three parts of ‘ Henry VI.,’ plays in which, says 
Mr. Sidney Lee, ‘criticism has proved beyond doubt that... 
Shakespeare did no more than add, revise, and correct other men’s 
work ’ ; or that in ‘ Pericles,’ of which only Acts III., V., and parts 
of IV. are credited to Shakespeare, Bacon affixed his signature in 
two places on the first page. But we may be pardoned a fresh 
start and one of more than common surprise when we learn upon 
similar evidence that Bacon masqueraded as Marlowe and Edmund 
Spenser as well. ‘Tamburlaine’ is his, so is the ‘Jew of Malta’; 
so, too, are the ‘Complaints,’ and ‘Daphnaida’; so, to judge from 
the Epistle by Edward Kirke to Gabriel Harvey, is *‘ The Shep- 
herd’s Calendar.’ Mr. Booth makes light of the literary difficulties 
involved in these propositions ; or rather, to be more accurate, he 
does not make anything of them at all. He relies solely on his 
mechanical, typographical method. That Shakespeare’s plays 
should have been written by anyone is, as Spedding said, a miracle. 
If Bacon wrote them in addition to his philosophical works, we 
should have the spectacle of a man gifted far beyond all others in 
mundane experience. Bacon doubled by Shakespeare is hard to 
conceive ; but Bacon doubled by Shakespeare, tripled by Marlowe, 
and quadrupled by Spenser, there were a portent surely surpassing 
the limits of any imagination this side of lunacy. 

Since then acceptance of Mr. Booth’s results would lead us into 
places so strange and slippery, we have the right to demand most 
strict proof of them. Does his method afford it? The answer 
shall be given by applying the method to various other passages of 
literature, a simple but convincing test that seems to have been 
overlooked by Mr. Booth. If on the same principle signatures of 
other men besides Bacon are found in works not published as 
theirs, we must admit either that to that extent the whole of 
literary history has to be re-written, or, that the method itself is 
fallacious and the ‘ signatures ’ discovered by it can claim no sort 
of consideration. And first, some of the passages used by Mr. 
Booth disclose ‘signatures’ that he has not perceived. Thus in 
the epilogue to ‘The Tempest’ he finds the acrostic Francisco 
Bacono ; but he has omitted to notice that, reading as he does from 
left to right downwards, the letters NOSNOJ NEB can be spelt 
from the first word of the first line, ‘Now,’ to the last of the last 
but one, ‘ be’; which is Ben Jonson spelt backwards. Again, the 
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last stanza of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ quoted above, when read in the 
same way from the word ‘be’ in the last line round to the word 
‘ Finis,’ gives equally well the letters BEAUMONTSICNU- 
ARFF, «e., Ffrauncis Beaumont. Mr. Booth would regard this, 
starting from an insignificant word, as what he calls a weak acrostic ; 
nevertheless there are plenty in his book as weak to justify our 
including it. The Partheniade ‘ Thaleia,’ from which he extracts 
the ‘signature’ Bacon, reveals if treated in precisely the same 
manner that of Byron. The ‘ Prologue spoken at Court,’ supposed 
to be Heywood’s and prefixed to the first edition of ‘ The Jew of 
Malta,’ in 1633, helps Mr. Booth to the acrostic Bacon Baron 
Verulam. The terminals, however, read from the Y of ‘ you’ in 
the last line, right to left, upwards to the large capital G at the top, 
also give YE RF FOEG;; from the C of ‘crowne’ in the last line 
to the smaller capital R at the beginning of the first, CH AU CER, 
ie. Geoffrey Chaucer. It is true that to get this we disregard the 
‘e’ in ‘ pursue ’ in line five, but as Mr. Booth disregards a final 
‘e’ in the first stanza to ‘ The Lover’s Complaint,’ remarking that 
it ‘is seemingly used here as a blind,’ we are well within his rules. 
If he protests that it is ridiculous to find Chaucer’s signature in a 
seventeenth-century poem, we can only answer that it is not less 
so to find that of Anthony Bacon, who died in 1601, in ‘ King Lear,’ 
which was not produced till 1606 or published in the edition used 
by Mr. Booth for twenty-two years after Anthony Bacon’s death. 
Now let us cast a glance at some of our other famous poets. 
How can we tell that Shakespeare’s successors have not as well 
as he been living on stolen glory ? Dryden, for instance, with his 
somewhat plastic character, was a likely man to lend himself to an 
intrigue of this kind. And sure enough, if we take the first thirty 
lines of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ reading the terminals upwards 
from right to left from the last word ‘ face ’ to the first ‘ In,’ we 
spell out the ‘ signature ’ Francisci Baconi ; and a genitive, for all 
that appears, is as good in an acrostic as an ablative case. Nor 
did Dryden owe only his most famous poem to another hand. Turn 
to the Grand Chorus of the ‘ Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,’ and read 
the terminals, first left to right downwards from ‘ power,’ the first 
important word in the first line, to ‘ sky,’ the last word in the last 
line, then upwards right to left from ‘ sky ’ and round to the same 
word, and there you will clearly spell out the name of Percy Shelley. 
So even Shelley was not above forgery! Evidently if Mr. Booth 
was out for a sensation he did not credit modern authors with an 
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ingenuity equal to that of the Elizabethans. Yet if he had but 
guessed, what prizes of criticism, what curiosities of contrary 
ciphered plagiarism were not within his grasp! One name indeed 
might easily have come to his mind ; for when such a game was to 
be played, it would be queer if the ubiquitous fun of Mr. Andrew 
Lang were not in it. How many concealed works the Proteus of 
criticism, poetry, ethnology, and history can claim, it is as yet too 
soon to say, but it should no longer be hidden from the world that 
one of his most popular books has hitherto passed under the name 
of his friend, Robert Louis Stevenson. To prove this, take the 
summary of ‘ Kidnapped ’ prefixed to ‘ Catriona ’ ; read the initials 
left to right downwards from the first word ‘ Alexander ’ to the word 
‘shot ’ in line 25, p. viii (of the edition of 1893), and you will spell out 
the letters AND REWLANGS; read from ‘ murder,’ at the 
bottom of p. ix right to left upwards, spelling out from the initials 
MURDNUNOCCAUTIOUS, and you will find yourself again 
at ‘shot’ in line 25, p. viii, on which the two final ‘s’s’ key. Total 
acrostic : Andrew Lang’s cautious conundrum. Now turn to the 
end of the book, where the last paragraph of the conclusion starts 
on p. 370 and runs on to the top of the next page. Read from the 
first word of the paragraph ‘ As’ downwards left to right, using 
all the terminals, till you come to ‘ when’ on line 2, p. 371, spelling 
ANDREW; again from the last word ‘ befell ’ upwards right to 
left, and you will spell out LANGSTALE. Total acrostic: 
Andrew Lang’s tale, the two ‘e’s’ keying on the word ‘the’ in 
the last line of p. 370. These signatures stare one in the face so 
impudently that, when once recognised, for the authorship of this 
famous book to have been successfully concealed for sixteen years 
seems almost incomprehensible. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Lang had good warrant for the 
trick he here played upon the public, for he only followed in the 
steps of the eminent arbiter of letters of the last generation. It is 
sad to give up cherished beliefs, but the evidence now accessible to 
us precludes our thinking any longer that the poem ‘ On the Late 
Massacre in Piedmont’ is by Milton. Read the terminals left to 
right downwards from the first word ‘ Avenge’ to ‘doth’ in the 
last stanza but one, then upwards right to left from the last word 
‘woe’ to ‘martyred’ immediately above the ‘doth,’ and you will 
spell out ARNOLDWEHTTAM: a fine ‘structural signature’ 
of Matthew Arnold. Arnold, it seems likely, was inspired to this 
extraordinary feat of imitative workmanship by having detected 
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the true authorship of ‘ Lycidas,’ which turns out to be a peculiarly 
successful forgery by Southey, whose name is clearly signed in the 
first stanza of the elegy. The terminals from the first word ‘ Yet’ 
to the last but one ‘ melodious,’ read downwards left to right, yield 
on Mr. Booth’s principles Southey spelled backwards; while 
upwards from the last word ‘tear’ back to ‘ Yet,’ right to left, 
they disclose the words Robert Scripsit : total acrostic, Robert 
Scripsit Southey. 

Had Mr. Booth only extended his researches to this point he 
would have considerably raised the reputation of George III.’s 
laureate. For Southey was not only capable, as we have seen, of 
poetry in the loftiest Miltonic manner, but with unexampled 
generosity he allowed one of his most exquisite verses, ‘ The Sick 
Rose,’ to pass as the work of William Blake. This contains so 
pretty a specimen of an acrostic ‘signature’ that, being short, it 
must be printed at length with the significant letters italicised : 


The Sick Rose. 


O Rose, thow art sick ! 
The invisible worm, 

That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy ; 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


We see at once that a good clue to the existence of the acrostic is 
given by the initials of the title. Now read the terminals from 
‘Rose ’ in the title left to right downwards, throughout the poem 
and back, spelling Robert, and you will arrive with the final letter 
on the initial of the first word ‘ The’; again from the final word 
‘destroy ’ upwards left to right to the word ‘sick’ in the title, 
and you get Y EH T U OS, thus disclosing the complete ‘ signa- 
ture,’ Robert Southey. 

It is much to be hoped that Mr. Booth will turn from the 
Baconian vineyard in which he has laboured with such signal 
results to delve in a wider field of literature, for the random ex- 
periments here made raise the fairest hopes that should he do so he 
would meet with as great success. Already it must be thought 
highly probable that there is nobody who has not written somebody 
else’s works, and nobody whose works have not been written by 
somebody else. Meanwhile his attention may be drawn to yet 
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another cipher which proves no less that, though Bacon may have 
written Shakespeare, Shakespeare was the author of the autho- 
rised version of the Bible. It will be noticed that in Shakespeare’s 
name (spelled without the final ‘e’) there are four vowels and six 
consonants. Following the direction of this clue, we turn to the 
46th Psalm, and discover that the forty-sixth word from the 
beginning is ‘shake’ and the forty-sixth from the end is ‘spear.’ 
What could be clearer ? And why is not one manner of ‘structurally’ 
inserting your signature in a composition as good as another? 
(N.B.—This is not offered as original : the experiments in Mr. Booth’s 
method are.) But until Mr. Booth undertakes the larger task and 
demonstrates therein that his acrostic test is superior as a means of 
literary criticism to those supplied by history and good sense, his 
present isolated excursus will, it is to be feared, hardly carry con- 
viction. Indeed, but this is very sad to think, it may even not 
wholly destroy the sting in the words of the epigrammatist : 


He that sets Bacon where our Shakespeare sits 
Must have unbaken brains or shaken wits. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 




















GEORGE TYRRELL. 


Tue death of Father Tyrrell is a heavy loss, not merely to a par- 
ticular religious movement but to religion in general. Beyond the 
wide circle of his personal friends, who can never express what his 
loss means to them, he had a far wider circle of friends who knew 
him only by correspondence or by his published writings. They, 
too, must feel that his death has left a gap. Many a man, troubled 
and perplexed by the religious problem of our time and seeking some 
means of preserving his faith without repudiating his reason, 
found in Father Tyrrell a guide and a counsellor. Probably no man 
of his time has done so much as he to prevent others from relapsing 
into indifference or negation ; for few have combined so profound 
and so fervent a faith with so candid and unreserved an acceptance 
of the acquired results of scientific research and historical criticism. 

George Tyrrell was born in Dublin on February 6, 1861. 
Although he liked to call himself an Irishman, he was in fact of 
purely English descent. There have been Tyrrells in Ireland since 
the time of Strongbow, but George Tyrrell was not of the Irish 
stock. His family came from Oxfordshire, and his grandfather 
had gone from that county to settle in Dublin; his mother was also 
English, her maiden name having been Chamney. In this respect 
he resembled his friend, Robert Radclyffe Dolling, often regarded 
as a typical Irishman, who was also purely English by race—the 
grandson of an English clergyman who migrated to Ireland. Both 
Tyrrell and Dolling were examples of the way in which tempera- 
ment is modified by climate and environment; both of them— 
Dolling in particular—had characteristics which are recognised as 
typically Irish, but which are typical less of the indigenous 
Irishman than of the Anglo-Irish type evolved by the adaptation of 
the English character to an Irish environment. 

Tyrrell has told us in ‘ Medievalism ’ that up to the age of fifteen 
he ‘ took as little interest in religious questions as any other healthy- 
minded schoolboy.’ He had been brought up in an orthodox 
Anglicanism of the Protestant type which did not satisfy him when 
he began to reflect on religious subjects. He attributed to ‘ a very 
crude study of Bishop Butler’s “‘ Analogy ” ’ the first awakening in 
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his mind of a sense of the religious problem. He came under the 
influence of Dr. Maturin, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Grangegorman 
(father of Father Basil Maturin), who was at that time the leader of 
the High Church party in Ireland. It was through his attendance 
at Dr. Maturin’s church that Tyrrell made the acquaintance of 
R. R. Dolling, who remained until his death one of Tyrrell’s dearest 
and most intimate friends, although their religious paths soon 
separated. Mr. Osborne, the author of the life of Dolling, has 
recalled the fact that Tyrrell was almost the only ‘intellectual’ whom 
Dolling could put up with; though by no means a great reader, 
Dolling always read Tyrrell’s books. This fact throws light on a 
side of Tyrrell’s character which has been too much overlooked. It 
would be a profound mistake to regard him as a mere ‘ intellectual,’ 
or to suppose that he appealed only to intellectual people. On the 
contrary, being himself the most simple-minded of men, the simple 
and unintellectual found themselves immediately in sympathy with 
him. The Abbé Bremond remarked, during a stay in Brittany, 
how soon Tyrrell made himself at home with the peasants, although 
his imperfect knowledge of French made conversation difficult. 
They took to him instinctively. 

At the age of seventeen Tyrrell entered Trinity College, which he 
left a year later on being received into the Roman Catholic Church ; 
in 1880 he became a novice of the Society of Jesus, in which he was 
to spend twenty-six years of his life. It was no doubt his own 
experience that led him to condemn so severely in his later years 
the system of recruiting the priesthood and the religious orders 
from boys and girls in their teens. Intellectual ability has not been 
uncommon in the Tyrrell family. George Tyrrell’s elder and only 
brother, who died at the age of twenty-one, had already shown 
brilliant ability and had taken high honours at Trinity. Prof. R. Y. 
Tyrrell is his first cousin, and other relatives have risen to important 
positions. George Tyrrell himself was soon recognised by his 
superiors as one of the hopes of the Jesuits. He was a brilliant 
student and thoroughly mastered the neo-scholastic theology and 
philosophy of the Jesuit schools. After passing through the long 
novitiate he was appointed to teach theology and philosophy at 
St. Mary’s Hall, and instructed the novices for two or three 
years. If he afterwards became convinced of the inadequacy of 
scholasticism, it was not, therefore, because he was ignorant of it. 
It was of a system that he knew through and through that he wrote 
as follows in 1903 : 
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the Owing to both its @ priori and its medieval character, scholastic theology is a 
an subject in which men of no general education or culture can start on an equal 
footing with others, and it calls for a sort of analytical subtlety not usually allied 
of with the kind of judicial sagacity needed for dealing with those concrete historical 
ice problems which are now so pressing. Indeed the abler synthetic minds are often 
of repelled by a method so strange to modern intellectual instincts, and are eliminated 
st rather than selected by the seminary system. Metaphysics (and scholastic theology 
is chiefly metaphysics) by reason of its necessary obscurity, is the department 
on where mediocrity and slovenliness of thought can most easily mask itself under the 
as semblance of profundity and where the intellectual charlatan can lie longest 
m undetected. ' 
r, The revolt against scholasticism apparently began at a fairly 
a early date in his career asa Jesuit ; but no doubt the fact that he had 
lt to teach and justify it to his pupils forced the question upon him. 
; His mystical temperament could not be satisfied with a philosophical 
e system which he found intellectualist, rationalist, and narrowly 
e logical ; and his clear intellect was revolted by the very claim made 
h on behalf of scholasticism that it is a ‘ perfect system of philosophy ’ 
p which has an answer to every question. He felt that there can be 
h no perfect system of philosophy. He turned from the scholastic 


; theologians to the great masters of mysticism, and he himself has 
declared that it was from the ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ of Ignatius of 
; Loyola, who in his turn borrowed from the great Catholic mystics, 
that he learned the immanentism which has been condemned as a 
‘Modernist’ error.? His earliest books, ‘ Nova et Vetera’ and ‘ Hard 
| Sayings,’ written, to use Tyrrell’s own words, ‘ before I had met with, 
) orread, or even heard of any of my subsequent modernist guides and 
masters,’ undoubtedly contain in germ the ideas which he subse- 
quently developed in later works. Herein lay the strength of his 
position. It was not that, having been faced by the problems of 
criticism, he had to construct a makeshift apologetic which should 
reconcile the results of criticism with faith. On the contrary, 
before he had paid any attention to Biblical and historical criticism, 
he had arrived at a basis for faith which enabled him to regard the 
results of criticism with equanimity. 

For many years Tyrrell believed in the possibility of reforming 
the Society of Jesus so as to bring it back to what he believed to 
have been its original ideal. This belief it was that kept him so 
long in the Society in spite of his growing recognition of its weak- 
nesses and abuses. 


Even now (he wrote to me in 1901), though my hope is nearly extinct, I am not 
sure that the Society is irreformable under the pressure of modern conditions ; all 
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I am sure of is that it will break if it cannot bend. I believe that, like every other 
institution in the Church, it needs careful and searching criticism, and that, if it 
cannot stand the test, it had better go. 


He ultimately became convinced that his hope was an illusion, 
that the complete centralisation and the iron absolutism of Jesuit 
authority made reform impossible. 

I quite agree (he wrote to me in 1906) that the S.J. government is and always 
has been, morally and socially bad and mischievous; and that in so strictly 
centralised a body it is sophistical to distinguish between the offending head 
and the innocent members. It was in that conviction that I saw I must leave it. 
Still there are numbers of thoroughly honest Jesuits who do not see it in that light: 
who hate their government, but do not feel identified with it. The ‘ Ethics of Con- 
formity ’ whether for Romanist or Jesuit is a thorny problem. One has to show 
that the cases are different, and-it was easier before 1870 than now. 


For a long time he himself had been in the position of the honest 
Jesuits mentioned. Meanwhile he had obtained great influence over 
the younger English Jesuits, and his growing influence outside the 
Society strengthened his position within it. From the publication of 
his first book, ‘ Nova et Vetera,’ in 1897 he became one of the most 
widely-read Catholic writers on religious subjects. Indeed, he was 
the only English Jesuit who had the ear of any part of the general 
public. Among Anglicans, in particular, he became well-known and 
popular. These facts facilitated the publication of books which 
might otherwise have had a difficulty in passing the Jesuit censors. 
It has already been noticed that his two earliest works were the true 
parents of his later ones. In ‘ Lex Orandi’ and ‘ Lex Credendi’ his 
thought is much more fully developed, although it is obvious that 
he is still writing in conditions which compel him to wrap up much 
of his meaning. It is this that makes his style, at this time, some- 
times involved and obscure. 

There was a strong party among the Jesuits which regarded 
his influence with dismay, and matters were brought to a crisis by 
the publication of ‘ Oil and Wine.’ Cardinal Vaughan refused his 
imprimatur to this book, but an imprimatur was given by the 
Jesuit authorities in England. Their action got them into trouble 
with their superiors and Tyrrell himself fell into disgrace. From 
1900 until his expulsion from the Society six years later, 
Tyrrell’s life was one of constant worry and of more and more 
strained relations with his superiors. There can be no doubt that 
these years of harassing difficulty told on his far from robust health. 
Many of his friends urged him to apply for a dispensation from his 
vows and permission to leave the Society and join the secular clergy. 
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His Jesuit friends naturally urged him to stay, and their persuasions 
prevailed for a long time. It is not forme to say whether or not he 
was mistaken ; had he been guided simply by his own wishes he 
’ would have left the Society perhaps ten years before he did. It 
was only a strong sense of duty that led him to face a daily martyr- 
dom and to remain in an organisation many of whose methods he 
had come to regard with abhorrence. 

I was the involuntary cause of one of his serious difficulties 
with the Jesuit authorities. In an article published in the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’ in 1900, in which the Society of Jesus was severely 
criticised, I had referred to him as a Jesuit who lacked the 
Jesuit spirit. The result of this doubtless injudicious praise was 

that Tyrrell was ordered by the authorities at Rome to write an 
article in reply to mine, which he refused to do, not, to use his own 
words in a letter written to me in 1901, ‘ that I agreed with you all 
round, but because I agreed so much that the impression would have 
been untrue.’ I mention this fact to show that Tyrrell’s attitude in 
regard to the Society was perfectly well known to and understood by 
his superiors so long ago as 1900, and that they kept him in the 
Society for their own reasons. He did not remain in it under false 
pretences. He was perfectly frank with them. When he was 
forbidden to write for publication, he told them plainly that, if he 
were not allowed to write over his own name, he intended to write 
anonymously ; he refused to admit their right to treat him as 
aslave. He was true to his word. Not only did he contribute 
articles to certain Reviews, but he also printed for private circulation 
two or three small books or pamphlets. One, the famous ‘ Letter 
to a Professor,’ was ultimately made the pretext of his expulsion 
from the Society, and has since been republished with the title 
‘A Much Abused Letter.’ Another, ‘ The Church and the Future,’ 
printed in 1903, is an admirable criticism of official orthodoxy. I 
asked Father Tyrrell to allow it to be published in a French review 
last year, but he replied that he preferred not to do so, ‘ because it 
would appear there as an expression of my latest opinion—which it 
isnot.’ He thought, however, of publishing it, with an introduction, 
like ‘ A Much Abused Letter,’ but he did not live to do so. 

The situation at last became intolerable, and, in August 1905, 
Father Tyrrell applied to the General of the Jesuits for a dispensa- 
tion from his vows and permission to enter the ranks of the secular 
clergy. The ground of his application was, in his own words, his 
‘conscientious dissent from the spirit and principles by which it 
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(the Society of Jesus) had come to be governed at headquarters,’ 
and the reasons for the application were outlined at some length ina 
document by which it was accompanied. Three months passed, and 
Father Tyrrell was unable to obtain relief, in spite of repeated 
application. At the end of December 1905 he withdrew the 
application. ‘In deference to my personal friends in the Society,’ 
wrote Father Tyrrell in a subsequent letter to Cardinal Ferrata, ‘I 
withdrew my plea for secularisation, and left it to Father General to 
keep or dismiss me as his conscience might dictate in the light of 
the said document.’ There can be no doubt that this withdrawal 
was a great tactical mistake, as Father Tyrrell himself recognised, 
but it was an act of self-sacrifice. 

In a letter addressed to the General on December 31, 1905, 
Father Tyrrell said that he expected the General to ignore his 
conscientious objections to remaining a Jesuit and to find some 
pretext for expelling him from the Society. His anticipation was 
fulfilled. 

In January 1906 a Milanese newspaper, the Corriere della Sera, 
published, without Father Tyrrell’s knowledge or permission, an 
Italian translation of long extracts from the ‘ Letter to a Professor.’ 
The General of the Jesuits (who already knew the Letter) called on 
Father Tyrrell to repudiate it, and, on the ground that his explana- 
tions were unsatisfactory, expelled him from the Society without 
releasing him from his vows. The result of this action was that 
Father Tyrrell was ipso facto suspended from his functions as a 
priest. The date of his expulsion from the Society was February 19, 
1906. Two or three weeks later Father Tyrrell wrote to Cardinal 
Ferrata, Prefect of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, with 
whose consent the Jesuit General had acted, requesting that, 
‘either by secularisation or otherwise,’ he might be allowed to say 
mass. Cardinal Ferrata did not reply. In May, Father Tyrrell, 
having been refused absolution, and therefore being unable to make 
his communion, again wrote to Cardinal Ferrata a registered letter 
in which, to quote his own words, ‘ laying aside all question of my 
priestly rights, I asked for my rights as a Catholic to fulfil my duty 
of approaching the sacrament.’ Again Cardinal Ferrata made no 
reply. Shortly afterwards a certain Continental archbishop, without 
Father Tyrrell’s knowledge or consent, but with the best intentions, 
applied to Cardinal Ferrata for permission to receive Father Tyrrell 
into his diocese and allow him to say mass. Cardinal Ferrata granted 
the permission, but only on the condition that Father Tyrrell 
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should formally pledge himself ‘not to publish anything on 
religious subjects nor even to engage in epistolary correspondence 
without the previous approbation of some competent person to be 
designated by’ the archbishop. Naturally, Father Tyrrell indig- 
nantly refused to accept this condition in a fine letter to Cardinal 
Ferrata, dated July 4, 1906, which was printed for private circula- 
tion. It is from this letter that I have quoted several times. 
Considerable indignation having been aroused by the publication 
of the fact that this monstrous condition had been imposed by 
Rome, an anonymous bishop explained that ‘epistolary corre- 
spondence’ did not mean private correspondence, but only letters 
dealing with the subjects of Father Tyrrell’s publications. That is, 
as Father Tyrrell wrote to me on July 22, 1906, 
with the most private part of all my private correspondence, in answer to letters 
from priests and prelates and seminarists and professors and religious and laymen 
and non-Catholics about those doubts and difficulties in regard to faith which often 
they dare not breathe to their confessors; not with the purely personal and 
domestic, e.g. if I write to my old nurse to enquire about her rheumatism, Rome 
leaves me free.' 


For the remaining three years of his life George Tyrrell was for 
all practical purposes outside the communion of the Roman Church. 
But it was not until October 22, 1907, that he was formally ex- 
communicated in consequence of two letters criticising the Encyclical 
Pascendi, which he had contributed to the Times of September 30 
and October 1. I believe that it is technically incorrect to describe 
the sentence passed upon him as one of ‘ excommunication,’ but, 
since it involved deprivation of all the sacraments and of eccle- 
siastical burial, there is no other word in the English language by 
which one can describe it. 

‘Lex Credendi’ was published in 1906, almost immediately 
after Father Tyrrell’s expulsion from the Society. During these 
three years he also published ‘Medievalism,’ certainly the 
best book from a purely literary point of view that he ever 
wrote and one of the best from any point of view. ‘ Through 
Scylla and Charybdis,’ a collection of previously published 
articles, also appeared during the same period. The book which 
he had happily finished before his death, ‘ Christianity at the 
Crossroads,’ will probably be regarded as the summit of his literary 

‘In the course of subsequent negotiations the conditions were modified by 


Rome as regards ‘epistolary correspondence,’ but Father Tyrrell was still 
unable to accept them. 
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achievement. It is sad that we have lost him just when he had 
been able to throw off the trammels which had fettered him for go 
many years and to deliver plainly and without reserve the whole 
of his message. 

What was that message? Perhaps its chief point was the 
distinction which he makes again and again in his writings between 
faith and orthodoxy, between revelation and dogma. He was 
convinced that the intellectualism which confounds faith with 
orthodoxy and theology with revelation was a master fallacy. 
This point he especially insisted upon in ‘ Medievalism,’ and in the 
last six chapters of ‘ Through Scylla and Charybdis,’ but it is really 
the main theme of all his books. Thus, while he did not think it 
possible to arrive at a synthesis between the established results of 
criticism and the system of scholastic theology ‘formed by the 
synthesis between faith and the general culture of the thirteenth 
century,’ he did believe ‘ that a synthesis between faith and the 
established result of criticism is possible without damage to either.’ ! 
This was his message to the modern world. But he did not fall 
into the opposite error of sentimentalism which holds that Chris- 
tianity can be absolutely indifferent to dogma, or that religion is 
so entirely of the heart and affections that it has no concern with 
the intellect. 

I believe firmly (he wrote) in the necessity and utility of theology, but of a living 
theology that continually proceeds from and returns to that experience of which 
it is the ever tentative and perfectible analysis.» The work of synthesis is neces- 


sary and must endure as long as man’s intellectual, moral, and social evolution 
endures.* 


What he denied was a theology ‘ that draws ideas from ideas, 
instead of from experience . . . that imposes its conclusions as 
divinely revealed and “ under pain of eternal damnation.” It was 
his defiance of such a theology that cost Christ his life at the hands 
of the curialists of Jerusalem.’* In a word, Tyrrell’s conception of 
religion was dynamic, not static. 

Father Tyrrell taught that religion is a life, that what has been 
committed to the Church is a way or manner of life rather than a 
body of doctrine, a living spirit rather than a system of ideas, 
‘This is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully 
he cannot be saved ; for to believe in a way is to walk in it; to 
believe in a life is to live it ; to believe in Christ is to appropriate his 


1 Medievalism, chap. xvi. pp. 144, &c. * Ibid. chap. iii. p. 47. 
3 Ibid. p. 144. * Ibid. p. 47. 
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Spirit and to be filled withit.’’ It is by action, not by speculation, 
that religious truth is to be sought. And he taught that it is in 
the Christian community that the individual has the best chance 
of walking in the way and living the life. No isolated individual 
can fully appropriate the Spirit of Christ: for its progressively 
fuller manifestation and embodiment it needs social co-operation. 
It was this last belief that made George Tyrrell a Catholic until 
the last moment of his life, that made him confident of the future 
of Catholicism. But he had come to think that the possibility 
of reforming the Roman system, was almost as hopeless as that of 
reforming the Society of Jesus. Moral considerations appealed to 
him more strongly than intellectual, and it was by the moral results 
of the Roman system that he felt it to be condemned. 

At the same time he was firmly convinced that we ought to stay 
in the Roman Catholic Church, as the Apostles stayed in the Jewish 
Church until they were turned out, provided that, like the Apostles, 
we did not conceal our beliefs. He would have liked to join the 
Church of England ; he said so in ‘ Medievalism’; but principle 
prevailed over inclination. Even after his excommunication, he 
could not conscientiously join any other Church. His position will 
perhaps be explained by the following quotation from another 
letter : 


I believe that the existing Christian sects are, collectively, pregnant with the 
Catholic Church of the future, that they are all wrong in some way and right in 
some way; that each has a bit of Catholic truth, and that, perhaps, the Roman 
Church has not only a larger bit than any of them, but that she holds the principle 
and secret of their eventual synthesis, that she stands for the ideal of unity and 
Catholicism. 


In the same letter, however, he remarked that some of our 
modernist friends do not seem to realise ‘ the Roman theological 
system or understand how impossible it is to modify it or deal with 
it otherwise than by dynamite. All its parts hang together like 
those of a clock—and clockwork it is.’ What he felt to be, with 
intellectualism, a root-evil was the ‘ juridical’ conception of that 
pastoral authority which ought to be purely spiritual. 

Father Tyrrell even came to regret the attempt of modernists to 
reconcile modern culture with the existing Roman system and to 
believe that they would have been wiser had they adopted the 


1 The Church and the Future, p. 75. 
VOL, XXVII.—NO. 161, N.S. 48 
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policy of simply stating facts and leaving Rome to make the best 
of them. 

The great mistake we have made (he wrote to me in March of last year) is in 
trying to help Rome out of her difficulties instead of simply asking questions, 
proving facts, and then appealing to her for guidance. Instead of facing the diffi. 
culties which we try to solve, she falls foul of our solutions as creating difficulties of 
a purely theological character. Le Roy’s ‘ Qu’est-ce qu’un dogme ?’ was excel- 
lent ; his ‘Dogme et critique’ was a mistake, as were ‘ L’Evangile et 1’Eglise,’ 
* Lex Orandi,’ &c., &c. ‘Hearing them and asking them questions’ was Christ’s 
method and Socrates’. 


In the same letter he said : 


As to Loisy, let us keep to the point that it is criticism that has been excom. 
municated and is vitanda; that it is not Loisy but criticism that is responsible for 
heterodox conclusions, and that it is the duty of Rome to refute the method ; that, 
since she has attempted to do so in the Encyclical, she must not run away from 
objections to her attempt. She has appealed to reason and to reason she must go, 


George Tyrrell was a true friend and a charming companion. 
His personal appearance was against him ; at the first meeting it 
was almost a shock, but at the second it was forgotten. I cannot 
describe him better than in the words of my friend, M. Paul 
Hyacinthe-Loyson : ‘ I] était laid & faire peur au diable et délicieux 
& charmer les anges.’ He was impulsive and not always judicious 
in speaking to strangers or people whom he knew but slightly. 
Heaven knows that he had had experience of a milieu in which 
prudence is required, but he seemed to imagine that he could trust 
anyone who was not a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic—which was a 
mistake. Absolutely frank and loyal himself, he expected to find 
the same qualities in others. The result was that on more than 
one occasion reports of private conversations with him, garbled 
beyond all recognition, found their way into the Press. 

His impulsive generosity made him disregard diplomatic devices. 

I am a mere gander in diplomacy (he wrote to me), and am always under the 
lead of some professor of that noble art. My own impulse is always to cut off my 


head and fling it at my enemy’s head, which, I admit, is poor play and just what my 
enemy wants. 


But for others he was always prudent and considerate and he 
never urged anyone to commit himself. ‘I should never dream of 
such a proposal,’ he wrote to me in 1905, @ propos of a certain scheme, 
‘if you were to be thereby exposed to any new odium ; but, with 
the responsibilities, you enjoy the liberties and privileges of your 
evilfame.’ At that time he himself was muzzled ; he knew that my 
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reputation with the orthodox among our common co-religionists 
was already hopelessly compromised and could not be modified 




































3 in for the worse. 

ns, A keen sense of humour and a mordant wit were among the 
: qualities of his complex and many-sided character. ‘I hope I am 
cel: not humble,’ he said once, ‘ from what I see of the virtue of humility 
se,” in others.’ Those who have any experience of ecclesiastical humility, 
” as it is practised in particular among the religious orders, will ap- 


preciate the point. In fact Father Tyrrell was intensely humble 
in the true sense of the term ; no more unassuming or simple-minded 
man ever lived ; he seemed to be entirely free from conceit or vanity. 


ym. 
for He hated controversy and shrank from publicity: it was by the 
9: irony of fate that he was dragged into the controversial arena ; he 
a entered it much against his will and only because he felt it to be an 
imperative duty, and he grudged the time spent init. But perhaps 
his two most striking characteristics were his profound religious 
a sense—I never met anyone whose face was so visibly illuminated by 
. a soul in close communion with the eternal—and his detestation of 
14 every form of sham and humbug and pretence. The official pom- 
ul posity to which ecclesiastics are unfortunately so prone excited his 
= ridicule ; he could not put up with it. Never was anyone more 


entirely free from cant in every form ; like Major Barbara in Mr. 
y. Shaw’s play, he talked about religion quite naturally, ‘ as if it were 
a pleasant subject.’ And there was an outspokenness about his 


st conversation, more common in France than in England. He was 
if often disgusted or revolted ; never shocked. 
nd If those who did not know Father Tyrrell personally think that 
” I am exaggerating the beauty of his character, let them ask anyone 
ed who did know him well. He was not faultless ; but it is the simple 
truth that it was not his intellectual capacity, great as it was, but 
sa his character that impressed one most. The question has been 
the discussed whether or not he was an original and constructive thinker. 
my In my opinion he was. Naturally he had not completed the 
" synthesis which he sought ; no single man could, and the time is 
not yet. But I believe that he has made a valuable contribution 
he towards it. That, however, is not what gives him the chief claim 
of on the remembrance of those who knew and loved him. What 
1 they cherish is the memory of one who was, in the untranslatable 
th : French phrase, wne belle Gime, who has left them an example of 
- * courageous faith and hope. 
ny Rosert DELL. 
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THERE is a fallacy—it dies hard—that in the Civil Service a man 
who wishes to succeed has only to owe for his clothes, to dance like 
one of Quida’s guardsmen, and to marry his chief’s daughter, 
without regard to her looks. 

Thirty years ago this was all trye enough. Perhaps some of 
us wish that it was so still. But it is not. The man who means 
to make his way must pay his tailor and sell himself to the Govern- 
ment, body and soul. And the price he gets depends very much 
upon the particular department in which Fate and the Civil Service 
Commissioners have chosen to plump him down. West of Charing 
Cross he may rise to a snug two thousand a year and a knighthood. 
East of Temple Bar—where lies the Circumlocution Office—he 
will be lucky if he exchanges his liberty for an ultimate twelve 
hundred and a possible C.B. More likely it will be a thousand and 
the beggarly I.8.0. Waterlow’s was a case in point. 

He was a typical, latter-day bureaucrat, was Waterlow, a very 
dévot, whose flesh and blood would, long since, have transformed 
themselves into tape and wax if it had not been for a kindly, pulsing 
heart that forced humanity into his veins at every beat. He was 
zealous to lunacy. He was a glutton for cases ; and as for statistics 
they were meat and drink to him. But, for all that, he had a soul 
and he was, like most of the Brahmin class, as innocent of the 
world as any baby. So that though he was a nuisance—and made 
more work than ten men did—everybody liked him. He was 
‘dear old Waterlow’ to them all. And, since the higher in the 
Service a man gets the worse his handwriting should be, the 
cultivated illegibility of his initials was known and reverenced 
through three enormous, smoke-blackened buildings and up and 
down the provinces as well. His English—of which he was exces- 
sively proud—was good but pompous. His long and wordy 
minutes had a style completely their own. In his way Waterlow 
was a personality. He was certainly a power. 

Above everything Waterlow liked to push his protégés ; to find 
“* good” men,’ as he called it, and to get them on. Every now 
and then his ignorance of the world let him down horribly, and he 
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promoted to positions of control the veriest duffers—excellent 
clerkly persons in their way, but incapable of command and born 
eternally to serve. But as these things are happening all day 
long in the Government Service nobody seemed to mind. Taken 
altogether, Waterlow was a very good specimen of his caste. And, 
till the coming of his tragedy, he was the happiest mandarin alive. 

It was over-work that did it—sheer, mastering incapacity for 
sifting the little from the big. Nothing was too large for Waterlow 
to tackle ; nothing, equally, too trivial. Consequently from grey 
dawn to midnight he had never finished. And every evening of 
his life you could see him on Cannon Street platform, waiting for 
the fast Barnden train with a great, fat, yellow E. R.-medallioned 
pouch in his hand. On him, a bachelor, this gluttony for paper 
work had grown as hearth and home and domesticity grew upon 
the married colleagues above whose heads he climbed. Yes; 
Waterlow of the Circumlocution Office was a happy man till the 
day of retribution came. 

It arrived with a suddenness, heralded only by certain inex- 
plicable fits of insomnia, a growing, unusual depression, and a 
nasty trick of dreaming of his work which won on into a habit and 
stayed. One day, on his way to see the Secretary of State for 
Circumlocution, with a bundle of official papers under his arm, 
Waterlow found himself stuck on the great stone staircase, between 
the third and fourth floors. A swift vertigo had seized him. He 
felt himself unable to go either up or down, and that if he succeeded 
in forcing his resisting feet into movement at all he would be 
compelled to throw himself over the banisters into the enormous 
staircase-well beneath. So he collapsed in a heap, halfway up the 
flight, while the flat, cardboard-cased, red-ribboned bundles of 
documents lolloped gently from stair to stair, just like toboganning 
tea-trays, till they strewed the landing at the bottom, in the manner 
of disorderly paving stones. But Waterlow lay where he had 
dropped, till two juniors of his own branch, coming back from 
lunch, found him in shivering helplessness. And when, with all 
the difficulty in the world, they had coaxed him on to his feet and 
tried, each crooking an arm in his, to lead him gently upstairs 
towards his own room, he began to cry in the choking, gasping way 
that a little child uses when it wakes in terror from some evil and 
pursuing dream. 

When the Circumlocution Department’s medical officer came 
he found Waterlow lying on the hearthrug with his limbs jigging 
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and his teeth chattering, and the tears rolling down his cheeks 
like raindrops in July. He gave him brandy and had the¥fire 
lighted, though it was midsummer, and gradually got him into a 
state of something like calm. Then he sent out a messenger to 
the nearest garage and he and the two juniors carried Waterlow 
on to the landing and into the lift and thence into the hireling car, 
The doctor himself drove down to Barnden and saw his patient 
safely into bed. 

The next seven days were a novelty to Waterlow, who hadn’t 
taken any leave for years and who, without his beloved papers, 
was as any Rachel bereft of her children. All that he had to 
console him were the doctor’s reassuring visits and a host of sym- 
pathetic letters from headquarters, including one from the Secretary 
for Circumlocution himself, which made him blush for pride. When, 
at the end of the week, the doctor motored him to Harley Street to 
see the biggest man in brain diseases that Harley Street holds he 
went like a lamb, for he felt quite his energetic self again and was 
sure that he was going back to work next day. But his hopes were 
vain. The specialist pulled him and punched him about and made 
him stand at attention with his eyes shut and do half a dozen other 
things of the same, as it seemed to Waterlow, unnecessary kind, 
Then he delivered the knock-down blow. 

‘We must take a long rest,’ he said. ‘ At least three months. 
In fact, I think that a sea voyage is indicated. A sea voyage will 
be the very thing.’ He turned to the medical officer. ‘I suppose 
there'll be no difficulty about sick leave ?’ he asked. 

The medical officer shook his head. ‘None whatever,’ he 
answered. ‘In fact Mr. Waterlow can have longer if necessary !’ 

Before the specialist could say anything Waterlow had got out 
a torrential protest that was all but unintelligible. The gist of it 
was that the Circumlocution Office couldn’t spare him. There 
was work to be done—important work which no one else could do. 
‘In fact,’ Waterlow repeated, over and over again, ‘in fact my 
attendance at the office is indispensable just now ! ’ 

When, at last, for sheer breathlessness, he was silent the 
specialist faced him sternly. 

‘ Of course it is open to you to disregard my advice, sir,’ he said. 
‘But if you do I warn you that your attendance at your office, 
however indispensable it may be, is likely to be a brief one. For 
since you take up the attitude you do I feel bound to tell you 
that seizures of the kind that you experienced last week are often 
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the premonitory symptoms of paralysis. The disease may be 
arrested—ahem—avoided if you follow my advice. Otherwise ’— 
and he shrugged eloquent shoulders and said no more. 

Waterlow collapsed on to the couch from which he had risen. 

‘Good God,’ he whispered, ‘ you don’t mean to say I’m going 
to be paralysed ? ’ 

The specialist tapped him kindly on the arm. ‘Not a bit of 
it!’ he said. ‘ But we must be careful. Yes. We must be very 
careful indeed.’ Then a sudden idea struck him. ‘ By the way,’ 
he went on, ‘ have you any particular hobby ? Golf, for instance ? ’ 

But Waterlow shook a dejected head. 

‘The office is my hobby,’ he replied sadly. ‘It always has 
been—at least, for the last twenty-five years. And I never did 
play games.’ 

The specialist looked grave. But he was a persistent man and 
would not be beaten. 

‘And before that?’ he demanded. 

Waterlow wondered bewilderedly. 

‘I—I forget!’ he stammered. Then a sudden recollection 
glimpsed on to him. ‘I was very fond of German once,’ he remem- 
bered aloud. ‘I translated a lot of short stories and thought of 
having them published in book form. But the office began to 
absorb all my time and I gave up the idea! Perhaps I might turn 
them up and get the book out now ? ’ 

The other nodded vigorously. 

‘Splendid,’ he said. ‘It’s the very thing. And you can begin 
upon it while you’re at sea. But remember, when you go back 
to the office, there must be no office work at home. You can give 
your evenings to German if you like. Change of work will be a 
recreation—if you’re moderate with it. But, above all, no office 
work at night. You must do something to rest your mind. Other- 
wise the consequences can only be those that I have predicted. 
Do you understand ? ’ 

Waterlow looked at him long before he answered. 

‘Yes. I understand,’ he said at last. But his voice was full 
of desperation. For the office was everything to him—wife and 
kin and more. 

Three days later Waterlow was at sea. He shipped at South- 
ampton for Durban by an intermediate Union-Castle boat and he 
took with him the works of an obscure German sentimentalist, a 
pocket dictionary, and a quantity of sermon paper. And all the way 
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out and home, from sheer habit, he worked—translating, copying, 
and transcribing for a good eight hours a day. But, for all that, 
the voyage did him good. To begin with he forgot that such a 
place as the Circumlocution Office had ever existed, and, over and 
above that, there were children on board, both out and home. And 
Waterlow learned many things before he landed in England again, 
His warm old heart that had spent itself upon dusty files and 
bloodless statistics found something alive to call to it. He played 
with the babies as if, by instinct, he knew their games. And the 
babies, knowing that he knew, welcomed him as one of themselves, 
Those three months were the happiest of Waterlow’s life. 

The first thing he did when he got to London was to go to Bond 
Street—which he had only known by name, for he was a suburban 
of the suburbans—and to send everyone of his fellow passengers’ 
babies huge boxes of bonbons that cost a small fortune to procure. 
Then he drove off to the office of a publisher, whose announcements 
had chanced to catch his eye as he read his paper in the train. 
Three days later he had signed an agreement for the production 
of his book—at his own expense, well-understood—for transla- 
tions from obscure Teutonic sentimentalists are not precisely what 
the modern public wants. The luxury of getting between covers 
cost him a matter of seventy excellent sovereigns. Seeing that 
this was an inclusive price and that Waterlow wanted the thing 
done in style it cannot be said that the publisher behaved un- 
generously. ' 

Waterlow believed in his book, as he believed in himself—as 
a man who is ever successful in anything at all must believe. Hence 
the reviews of his immortal work were a disappointment to him, 
though, on the whole, they were negative and not particularly fierce. 
Two or three critics praised his style, several said that the book 
was dull, one asked pointedly : ‘Who is Mr. Samuel Waterlow ?’ 
and the rest were tepid and dismissed him in a few, spiritless words. 
Still Waterlow was not downhearted. He still believed in himself 
and the voyage had made him into a new man. 

One afternoon Waterlow was sitting in his room at the office, 
signing letters for dear life, when one of his clerks came in with a 
bundle of papers and a question. This particular clerk was a 
writer of humorous stories in magazines and was beginning to be 
very well known. But as, in spite of his imagination, his grammar 
was excessively shaky and his sentences in official reports were 
ill-balanced and ill-turned, Waterlow had always regarded him as 
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beneath contempt. The clerk was the next for promotion, and 
it was common belief in the branch that Waterlow would have him 
passed over when the time came. But to-day Waterlow—who 
generally snapped at him on every possible occasion—was positively 
bursting with affability. He explained the knotty, baffling point, 
then jumped up from his chair and stood with his back to the fire 
on the purple, prison-made rug. 

‘Oh, by the way, Cuthbertson,’ he began. ‘ By the way, have 
you published anything lately ? ’ 

Cuthbertson stared at his chief. He had some reason for 
surprise. The old man’s opinion of his short stories had come to him 
more than once—and had not lost powder and shot in the telling. 

‘Er—yes, sir,’ he answered at last. ‘I’ve just had a number 
of short stories collected into book form. They’re going very well 
I understand.’ 

Waterlow nodded approvingly. 

‘Glad to hear it,’ he said. ‘ It’s a fine thing is literature, Mr. 
Cuthbertson ; nothing like it.” He paused. ‘Oh, by the way,’ 
he said carelessly, ‘ I’ve just brought out a little thing of my own. 
A volume of translations, you know. You don’t happen to have 
seen it, 1 suppose ? ’ 

Cuthbertson had fairly got there now. And, thinking of the 
imminent vacancy on the upper grade, with more pay and less 
work and generally improved prospects altogether, he was ready 
to say anything. 

‘Seen them, sir?’ he echoed—and he threw the beginning of 
admiration into his tone. ‘Seen them? Why, sir, who hasn’t ?’ 
Then he was discreetly silent but ready with his trumps. Though 
to hide his smile he began to study the pattern on the carpet. 

Old Waterlow’s ears pricked up ; his eyes glinted ; he tried to 
appear calm and utterly failed. 

‘Er—what do you think of them?’ he asked, with a further 
naive pretence at carelessness. 

Cuthbertson looked up from the carpet and his voice held 
a wealth of enthusiasm. ‘They’re excellent,’ he said, ‘simply 
excellent. In fact they’re the best things of their kind.’ 

The old man was fairly beside himself with delight. But he 
was becomingly modest in his pride. 

‘Oh, surely you’re flattering me!’ he deprecatingly brought 
out. ‘They aren’t—they can’t be—as good as all that.’ 
Cuthbertson shot a swift glance at him as he stood there on the 
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hearthrug, the picture of happiness, the embodiment of successful 
content. How much would he stand? he wondered. Was it wise 
to give him any more? Then the thought of aaa inspired 
him to a masterpiece. 

‘ They’re talking about them at the Savage Club,’ ” said, 

Old Waterlow’s back stiffened with happy pride. His eyes 
filmed. His cheeks glowed. And he coughed before speaking 
because he was not quite sure of his voice. 

‘Do you really mean it ? ’ he asked in beautiful simpleness. 

Cuthbertson clinched his first lie with a second and nailed his 
black flag to the masthead. 

‘Mean it, sir?’ he repeated, almost as if the doubt had hurt 
him. ‘ Why, of course I do.’ 

Old Waterlow couldn’t trust himself to speak. But, overcome 
with emotion, he caught Cuthbertson’s hand and wrung it till the 
other felt that there was a definite promise of promotion in the pain. 
Then he presently sat down. 

‘We mustn’t let our private pleasures interfere with our official 
duties,’ he said. And he took up his pen. Cuthbertson accepted 
the dismissal, bowed and walked composedly to the door. But 
once beyond it he gave himself up to a silent laughter that showed 
red and apoplectic in his face and throat. It was a long time 
before he could compose himself sufficiently to venture amongst 
his colleagues in the big room again. 

But Waterlow, left alone, was staring at the wall opposite his 
desk with vague, unseeing eyes. His lips were moving. He kept 
on repeating the same thing over and over again. ‘They are 
talking about it at the Savage Club!’ 

All the way home the train wheels said the same thing. All 
the evening he wandered over the heath and along the wall of 
Greenwich Park with the same thought singing in his brain. He 
did not sleep a wink. And the next morning his happiness was 
keen and quick, for all his lack of rest. 

When he got to the office he sat down and sent a note to his 
publishers, ordering a hundred copies of his own book. He meant 
to make everyone in his branch a present of it and to send it to 
everyone of consequence in the Service—to all those who knew 
him and with whom he had worked. And he laid stress upon the 
necessity for having them at the office the next day. He could 
get his head messenger—who was almost his valet—to make neat 
little parcels of them, one by one. 
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Then he forced himself into forgetting his great success and 
became the bureaucrat till five o’clock. 

The next morning Waterlow, who had slept the sleep of the 
tired and content, came down to Barnden station ten minutes too 
soon. The morning was April and beautiful. The heath had been 
at its springiest. He felt like a boy, and wanted to mix with youth. 
He saw a half-dozen youngsters waiting near him, going up to 
King’s College school. When the train swung in he followed them 
into their carriage. He wanted to listen to their enthusiasm, to 
hear their frank voices, to feel his old sap renewing at the sound. 
And so he seated himself in a far, cushionless corner, though usually 
he travelled first. The coach was an old one—of the kind known 
as ‘cattle-trucks "—and the compartments were not even divided 
up to the roof. And anything that was said in one compartment 
was audible in the next. 

But, to Waterlow’s disappointment, the boys’ talk flagged 
and waned. They were buried in their books. There was com- 
plete silence. And he took refuge in the thought of his own 
tremendous literary success. 

Suddenly, from the next compartment, there came to him 
tones that were familiar, yet which, for the moment, he could 
not place. At first they were low and guarded. Then, gathering 
indiscretion, they rose, careless and high. This is what Waterlow 
heard : 

‘Well, if you'll believe me, the old chap asked me what I 
thought of his stodgy book of translations. At first I was fairly 
flabbergasted, for of course they’re as dull as any old ditch. Then 
I remembered that Smithson was going at the end of the month, 
and that if I wanted the vacancy I should have to play up. So 
I lied like a trooper. I said that they were excellent and the best 
things of their kind !’ 

There was a soft, incredulous whistle. Then a laugh and a 
question. 

‘What did the old chap say ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t remember exactly. But anyway he was in 
ecstasies. He fairly lapped it up. And when I told him that they 
were talking about the book at the Savage Club he was so over- 
come that he could hardly bring himself to speak.’ 

A hearty laugh followed the last speech. And then a voice 
said : ‘ That ought to make sure of your promotion, old chap.’ 

‘I should rather think so. I never saw the dear old ass so 
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pleased in all my life. It’s good enough to use almost—only | 
daren’t, for fear he should come across it ! ’ 

The voices went on; the laughter echoed and the chatter pur. 
sued. But Waterlow knew no more. It was a different refrain 
that the train wheels were singing now. They were saying ‘ dear 
old ass,’ over and over and over again, and, every now and then, 
Waterlow would start and mumble to himself, so that the boys 
opposite nudged one another and stared. Presently Waterlow saw 
this. His face grew grave, and he frowned at his own foolishness 
and made a resolution that he meant to keep. But his pride had 
had a blow that he would never forget as long as he lived. Yet 
when the train pulled up with a jerk at Cannon Street he did a 
theatrical thing for the first time in his life. He got out slowly, 
timing his exit to that of the two men in the adjoining con- 
partment. First of all Cuthbertson got out, then another man 
who was also in the Service and whom Waterlow recognised as 
Cuthbertson’s illustrator. Waterlow stopped dead in front of 
them. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Cuthbertson!’ he said. ‘Are they still 
talking about it at the Savage Club ? ’ 

Cuthbertson’s face fell like the shutter of a Kodak. He began 
to stammer out an explanation. Waterlow cut him short. 

‘Oh, you humourists,’ he said gaily, ‘ you will have your little 
joke!’ And then, turning sharp round on his heel, he swung out 
of the station at a fine rate of speed. 

When he got to his room in the Circumlocution Office he found 
a huge packing-case lumbering the floor. He rang the bell. The 
messenger came in. 

“Get a couple of boys to help you,’ he said. ‘Take this case 
down in the lift, put it on one of the office trolleys, and wheel it into 
Paternoster Row. There sell it—contents and all—for what it 
will fetch. And mind, no haggling. Take what is offered without 
waste of time ! ’ 

The man stared. He had seen the publisher’s label on the lid. 

‘ But, sir,’ he ventured, ‘ aren’t they copies of your book ?’ 

Waterlow faced him with decision. 

‘Do as you’re told!’ he said. Then, without further ado, he 
got into his office coat that had been warming at the fire and set 
to work like a lunatic. Two hours later he looked up to find the 
messenger standing at his side. 

‘Well,’ he asked, ‘ what did they fetch ? ’ 
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The man put five sovereigns on the table. Waterlow smiled 
grimly. ' 

‘That’s more than I expected,’ he said. ‘ Thank you, Skerrett. 
You can go.’ And he dived into the mass of documents once more. 

When five o’clock came Waterlow picked up the big, yellow 
bag from the table in the middle of the room and crammed it full 
of cases as had been his custom before his illness. He stood looking 
at it fora moment. Then he picked it up and balanced it ruefully 
in his hand. An exclamation of disgust escaped him. ‘ It looks 
beastly,’ he said. And he unlocked the bag, took out the papers 
and flung it back on the table again. Still considering, his eye 
caught the tiny rouleau of gold. He smiled and picked it up; 
put on his hat and went out. Outside the building he called a cab. 

‘ Drive to the Civil Service Stores,’ he said. 

Waterlow spent the next half-hour buying boxes of sweets 
for his little friends of the voyage. When he had paid his bill 
there were only thirty shillings left. 

‘And the next article, sir?’ the shopman asked. 

Waterlow cocked his head reflectively on one side. 

‘Where is the games department ? ’ he demanded. 

‘Second floor, on the right, sir!’ said the other. ‘ You'll see 
a board outside. You can’t miss it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Waterlow gravely. And he proceeded in 
the direction indicated. When he had reached his destination he 
paused in front of a row of golf clubs that glimmered on a long 
rack. 

‘Yes, sir?’ hinted the expectant attendant. 

‘I want a set of golf clubs,’ answered Waierlow, ‘a complete 
set. In fact, an entire outfit. I have never played games, and 
I think it is high time that I began.’ 


Seeing that Waterlow began golf at fifty-five he has done very 
well to get down to a steady twelve. He is never known to take 
work home now; neither has he any literary pretensions—at least 
he never mentions them. But his branch goes on as well as ever 
it did, and it is rumoured that he is certain to have the next C.B. 
that the Circumlocution Department gets. Cuthbertson is still 
on the lower grade. But when he travels on the South-Eastern 
he goes first, regardless of expense. He finds cattle-trucks too 
full of meaning. 

AusTIN PHILIPs. 














THE HUNTERS MOON. 


BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Havine already made two October, or second season, hunting- 
trips to Newfoundland, I determined in 1906 to spend the early 
or September season in that country. For caribou-hunting in 
September is carried out under entirely different conditions from 
those which obtain later in the year. In October all the hunter’s 
efforts are directed towards intersecting the line of migration of 
the herds, which are then moving south; whereas during the 
earlier month migration has hardly begun, and the chance of sport 
lies in finding and hunting ‘ summering’ stags—that is, stags that 
have spent the summer in defined districts, generally in the near 
neighbourhood of some river or lake. A stag, while growing his 
horns, seems to remain within the limits of a comparatively small 


area, from which he does not move until he goes out to meet the. 


does late in September, or, more generally, in October. Stags 
invariably rub in their favourite summer haunts. The horns of the 
best stags are generally free of velvet by September 7, or even 
earlier. Trees torn and broken by rubbing are to be seen occasion- 
ally during the last days of August, but in an ordinary year the 
bulk of the stags seem to rub between the fifth and twelfth of 
the following month. This applies to the country lying south 
of the railway. 

The shooting of good stags is in September, in many ways, 
a much more difficult matter than it becomes later on. The method 
of hunting is naturally altered to suit the circumstances. The first 
step is to locate a shootable beast, then to watch and wait for his 
appearance, for at this period the stags usually pass the day in the 
thickets, only wandering out of their shelter by chance, or to bask 
in the sun, or to drink. Next, a caribou in thick timber is by no 
means so easy a quarry as he frequently proves after he takes to 
the open. And, lastly, the conditions of woodland hunting often 
leave but a very brief instant for judging of the head and shooting. 
Besides, it is obvious that the hunter’s opportunities will probably 
fall far short, as far as numbers go, of the chances in October 
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when the deer are collected together about and upon the line of 
migration. 

Having made up my mind to try a September trip, I left England 
early in August, as I wished to have some fishing before the com- 
mencement of the shooting season, for which my friend, Alfred 

Gathorne-Hardy, had agreed to join me. Only three years had 
elapsed since my first visit to Newfoundland, but on reaching 
my old ground of Terra Nova Lake I found evidences of a great 
change. In 1903 the influx of ‘ sports’ had been insignificant ; 
in 1906 it had increased, though even then it had not attained 
to anything like its present magnitude. The ‘ opening up’ of 
Newfoundland came suddenly and swiftly, and was aided by an 
enterprising native taxidermist, who had then begun to organise, and 
I believe still continues to organise, little armies of death-dealers 
from the United States, at two hundred dollars a head, all found! 

On my former visit, when I travelled up the Terra Nova Lake 
[had had the country to myself, but in August 1906, while camped 
with my mother on Woody Island by the Narrows, which form the 
highroad to the interior, I saw, with regretful yet not altogether 
selfish eyes, five parties of ‘ sports ’ pass away into my old hunting- 
ground. 

At the time I made my camp upon Woody Island I had not 
come to any decision as to where I should hunt in September ; 
whether to pay a second visit to the Terra Nova country, with 
the intention of penetrating to further regions than I had hitherto 
reached, or to try my luck on the Gander River, which was new 
ground to me. Hardy, who was to be my companion, had left 
the choice in my hands, and after I had seen five boatloads of 
these boisterous voyagers hauling away out of sight over the grey- 
green lake, the trouble of making up my mind on that head no 
longer bothered me: I unhesitatingly made choice of the Gander 
River. 

Thus it came to pass that, on a pouring wet morning, September 4, 
Hardy and I turned out of the train at Glenwood, the station near 
the Gander Lake. All things considered, there can be few more 
dejected-looking spots in the world than Glenwood. Its few thin- 
chested wooden houses stand dolefully alongside the metals; a 
lumber-mill and some sheds make an untidy background ; the earth 
is covered with splinters of wood and sodden with sawdust ; through 
the valley, which is spanned by a trestle-bridge, the Gander rolls 
in quick water over a stony bed. The romance of its name, 
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Glenwood, has nothing to do with fact ; even the beauty of the 
woods is absent, for fire and axe have devastated them, and the 
place, standing exposed to the winds, is both bleak and cold. 

Presently we discovered that Jack Wells and his comrades, Bob 
Saunders and Ned Sweetapple, having arrived the previous night, 
had set up a tent on the lake-edge to await our coming. More- 
over, the men had ‘ packed’ all our outfit to this spot, as it was 
close to the wooden wharf from which the steamer owned by the 
Newfoundland Timber Company starts. Mr. Crowe, the manager, 
had kindly given us permission to make use of this steamer. Owing 
however to the arrival of a large consignment of logs from Gambo, 
and a consequent pressure of work upon the employees, there had 
been some delay in the preparations and we did not start until 
eleven o’clock. Just as we untied from the wharf, Reuben Lewis, 
the chief of the Micmac Indians, appeared, and asked us to take 
him with us as far as the lake-head. This we were delighted to do, 
and on the way had some very interesting talk with him. He was 
accompanied by his nephew, a lad of ten or twelve, and had come 
down to Glenwood to sell deer-meat, leaving his sister, Soulis 
Ann, in a teepee at the upper end of the Lake. 

This Reuben Lewis has been for some years the chief of the 
Newfoundland Micmacs, a branch of the Nova Scotian tribe. He is 
an intelligent man, but insignificant looking in person, and has at 
one time been severely mauled by abear. His people have parcelled 
out the Newfoundland interior into hunting-grounds for themselves. 
Thus, Joe Jeddore hunts Middle Ridge ; Stephen Bernard the Mount 
Sylvester district ; Reuben Lewis, Kagudek; andsoon. During the 
spring and summer they are to be found more or less regularly in 
the Conn River settlement on the south coast. In August they 
travel up into the burnt timber, and throughout the winter each 
man patrols his trapping-ground. They number in all some 
one hundred and fifty souls. The duties of Reuben Lewis appear, 
for the most part, to be those of an arbitrator, and should any 
dispute arise, he gives judgment upon it, and that judgment is 
accepted and takes full effect. 

The Indians do not greatly incommode the hunter who wants 
to shoot good heads, as up to very recent years they have not been 
in the habit of shooting for any object but that of procuring meat. 
But the good prices that are now offered for trophies will, I fear, 
spell the death-warrant of many afinestag. It must beremembered 
that the Indian, unlike the sportsman with a licence limit of three 
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heads, does not consider himself bound by the game laws of the 
country, but shoots as many as he likes. The unfortunate result 
of this, in the long run, need not be pointed out. 

A good deal of nonsense is talked in connexion with this subject 
as to the inherent right of the Indian to shoot deer without being 
bound by any game-law limitations, as are sportsmen who come 
for pleasure, or settlers who hunt for meat. But the game laws are 
framed in the interests of future generations, and, if impartially 
enforced, would actually tend more to the advantage of the 
Indians than of any other class of people. 

The policy of many of those who make the game laws in our 
Colonies, in America, or indeed all the world over, has always 
seemed to me to be extraordinarily short-sighted. Take New- 
foundland as an example. The number of caribou allowed under 
the licence to each sportsman is three ; to each settler five deer in 
every year ; but this law imposes small restriction on the settlers 
in the country, and practically none upon the Indians, who act 
as if it did not exist. As to the settlers, when a man has shot his 
own five he goes on to shoot for his friends, and if either Indian or 
settler sees a stag with a fine head he shoots it for its horns, not 
to keep but to sell. 

The only possible way even to partially stop this wholesale 
slaughter would be to forbid the private sale or exposure for sale 
in shops of trophies. This should be the first aim of any code 
of game laws, the more especially as the demand for trophies is 
becoming greater and greater every year. It may be asked, who 
buys them ? Generally well-off and unsuccessful hunters, who 
seek to cover their failure in this pitiful manner. To such men 
a law rendering it impossible for them to purchase trophies would 
not be a hardship, even were they deserving of any consideration— 
which they are not. Nor would it bear hardly upon the settler 
or the Indian, for little enough of the ultimate price falls to their 
share : the bulk goes to fill the capacious pockets of the middlemen 
taxidermists, and until these facts are taken into account by the 
framers of game laws there will be no real game protection. 

How can there be, when every stag with a good head is shot 
down? It will be contended that this is precisely what the sports- 
man does. True, but the number he can kill is closely limited, 
and he shoots according to certain rules—the rules of the game. 
He is the man who brings not only money into the country but 
knowledge, and also a very real, if to some extent a selfish, interest 
VOL. XXVIILL—NO. 161, N.S, 44 
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in the maintenance of wild animal life. Yet it is practically 
always against him that modern game laws are directed, instead of 
against the pot-hunter. The latter is the man whose works live 
after him. He has already devastated more than one country, 
Antlers and hide mean so much money to him, no more ; the extinc- 
tion of a species is no cause of regret to him—his concern lies 
solely with the dollars. But he has a vote, and so the politicians 
pamper him. 

The game laws of Newfoundland are sounder than those of any 
country I have visited. They do not permit the guides to shoot 
when accompanying a sportsman, though of course at other times 
each guide has his right, as a citizen, to kill five deer. This is 
an excellent regulation, for when the sportsman has shot his three 
heads he can kill no more, and may as well leave the country. In 
other circumstances he might buy from his men their right to shoot 
the five each to which they are entitled, and a certain number of 
sportsmen would undoubtedly do so—an evasion of the law which 
could only lead to bad results. If Newfoundland would but add 
an absolute prohibition, under a heavy penalty, of the sale or 
exposure for sale of the trophy of any indigenous wild animal, her 
game laws would be as nearly perfect as one can expect such laws 
to be. Perhaps, however, they might be altered in one other 
point. A 10J. licence permits the foreigner or visiting sportsman 
to shoot three stags. This places the person who goes up to Howley 
and in two days shoots that number of prickets as the deer cross 
the line on their migration on the same footing with the man who 
spends six weeks in the interior looking for three fine heads. If the 
rule were a stag for every week spent hunting, the law would be 
more just and fewer stags be unworthily slain. Incidentally the 
country would benefit, as the hunter who goes into the interior 
spends, say, 1001. as against the ten-pound note of the railway 
sportsman. 

To return to our start in the steamer from Glenwood. After 
proceeding about three-quarters of a mile down the lake we put in 
to land and take up a load of fuel, which did not occupy many 
minutes, we and our men working with the steamer-crew. Only 
the Indian chief held himself aloof. As the wood was brought 
aboard, it was stowed below by one of the Timber Company’s men, 
and in the midst of the loading a log was thrown down which struck 
this poor fellow on the head. As the log was a heavy one, the least 
we expected was to find that he had got a nasty knock-out blow, 
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but to everyone’s surprise, after a dazed moment and a little 
King’s English, he began to work again. 

The Gander Lake is a fine stretch of water, wooded to its borders 
and shaped something like a star-fish, of which one great arm runs 

up towards Benton. We left this to the south-east, and about 
three o’clock disembarked at the lakehead. We brought off the 
canoes and the outfit, and loaded for our start up the river, only 
waiting to make a fire for a cup of tea before setting out to take 
advantage of the small amount of daylight left. While the men 
were busy, Hardy and I paid a visit to the Indian teepee. We 
photographed Reuben and the teepee ; then, being introduced to 
Soulis Ann, we begged for the honour of taking her likeness also. 
She was by no means unwilling, but, alas! insisted on arraying 
herself in a black tight-waisted store-dress, which, had she but 
known it, was far from an improvement upon her more 
picturesque every-day attire. 

We promised the Indians copies of the photos, and entertained 
them at a meal of bread, cheese, and tea, after which we bade them 
good-bye, and distributing ourselves in the canoes, one 19-foot and 
two 16-foot, we paddled away. 

For the next five days we rowed against a very heavy stream, 
for in the September of 1906 the river was at least a couple of feet 
higher than is usual at that season. There were two or three small 
rapids, but nothing to give us much trouble, until we reached 
Rolling Falls, where a portage became necessary. Here, in the 
soft sand, we found the trail of a party of four hunters who had 
left Glenwood the previous week. Their presence ahead of course 
destroyed our chance of seeing many deer, as by the tracks it seemed 
that two of the party always walked along the bank, and even 
days’ old footsteps serve to turn any deer that cross them. Indeed, 
for many days we saw but one caribou, a doe, which appeared as 
we were passing the shores of Birchy Island. 

Bob Saunders alone of our party had any knowledge of the 
Gander. He told us that on his previous trips up the river stags 
were almost always to be found, their haunts being on the sandy 
shores and on the sand banks in the river-bed. But now, owing 
to the height of the water, there was no sand to be seen anywhere, 
and our only chance lay in coming upon a stag actually crossing the 
stream. The volume of water drew from Saunders one of his 
characteristic remarks : ‘ If this is the tail of the Gander, I wonder 
what it’ll be like when we comes to the beel of he ! ’ 

44—2 
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He was a cheery old fellow, never disheartened and full of 
quaint talk. His system of therapeutics was queer and simple, 
but perhaps not to be recommended for general use. For instance, 
as a boy, when not feeling very well he was, he told us, in the habit 
of dosing himself with gunpowder. When gently admonished, 
he assured those in authority that they were quite mistaken as to 
the possibly dangerous results, as it would make him well very 
quickly. This may have been so. At least he did not die. 

After some three days spent in struggling against the fast dark 
current, we reached the neighbourhood of Cooper’s Brook, where 
we found another Indian teepee—this time empty—and a little 
further up a birchbark letter in a cleft stick, from one Nicolas 
Jeddore, a Micmac, stating to whomsoever it might concern that 
he came from Conn River, and having travelled east to Child’s 
Pond and Baby Lake was now on his way back to Conn River 
again. The Indians often leave such letters, set up in prominent 
positions, for the information of their friends and comrades. 

Up to this time we had seen no open country, the woods growing 
thickly to the very water’s edge ; but, as we approached Migwell’s 
Brook, the banks began to show signs of change. At the outlet to 
the Brook we caught three good ownaniche, the only fish we caught 
on the whole trip. 

After this followed a period of rather dull toil. The American 
party was still ahead of us, and at the most likely spots for game 
on the bank we were sure to find the inevitable and irritating traces 
of their boots. Sometimes the track of a stag was near by, but the 
signs showed that in most cases the deer had turned back into 
the woods. Reuben Lewis had told us of a spot which he said was 
one of the best crossing-places for caribou on the river, or, in fact, 
in the island. This place was Serpentine Hill, a cliff some two or 
three hundred feet high, bare of trees and covered with asbestos. 
From Migwell’s Brook we had to work up-river by wading ; at noon 
we grounded our canoes under the cliff, and leaving Ned Sweetapple 
to prepare a meal the rest of usclimbed the peak tohavea! ok round. 

The prospect was most satisfactory. We were ciearly at last 
in good deer country. We could see for four or five miles, and the 
low woods were broken by outcrops of hard mossy barrens, such 
as the caribou love to haunt. That was on the north of the Gander. 
On the south the country was still more open, stretching away for 
thirty miles to the rocky wall of Middle Ridge. 

In the afternoon Hardy and Bob Saunders took the south 
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bank, while I, with Jack Wells, hunted the line of ridges to the north. 
We saw seventeen deer, but not one warrantable stag until we 
were backincamp. It was growing dark when, about six hundred 
yards up-stream,a beautiful stag appeared, and, accompanied by two 
does, began to cross theriver. I seized my rifle, and, getting under 
cover of a line of rocks, commenced running towards the stag, but 
before I had got far I slipped among the wet stones and came 
heavily down upon my knee-cap. When I was able to hobble 
along again, the stag had vanished. It is of course always the 
stag which escapes that carries the finest antlers. Hunting would 
not be the grand sport it is were this not a fixed idea in every 
hunter’s mind! The light and distance made it hard to judge 
of this stag at all accurately, but I managed one good look with 
the telescope, and I was certain that he had an excellent and 
rather curiously shaped pair of bays. 

It is this fact of the sudden appearance of a stag which makes 
September hunting rather more difficult, and certainly more 
interesting. As the animals emerge from the thickets, or as one 
catches sight of them through the trees, it needs instant decision 
as to whether the head is what you want to shoot, and, after, 
quick shooting. Caribou heads are not easily judged, as they 
look very different from different points of view. To be misled 
into shooting a poor head in error is one of those mistakes for 
which a man can never quite forgive himself. 

As an instance of the deceptive impression one may gain, I 
remember a stag which I disturbed from a ‘ droke ’ of spruces, and 
which I thought showed the best horns, and with the greatest width 
between them, that I had ever come across. I fired at once, before 
the stag disappeared, but coming to the trail found no trace of 
blood, even after following for some distance. I was certain that 
I had badly missed the chance of a lifetime. I made up my mind 
that the antlers carried at least forty points, and measured forty 
inches from tip to tip inside the tops—a very head of heads! 
Following the tracks for another two hundred yards, in the wild 
hope that the stag might stop and look back, I came upon him 
lying quite dead in a little marshy hollow. The stag, it is true, 
was an enormous animal as to his body, but he was old, and the 
horns were not what once they had been. They numbered, indeed, 
but twenty-five points, while the span was thirty-seven inches—a 
warrantable, and rather curious head, but no more. Yet if 
that stag had happened to get away, my imagination would 
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always have given it forty points, and an undying regret. Undying 
regret is hardly too strong an expression. In my own small ex. 
perience I have found that the only cure for such a loss is to obtain 
an indubitably better head. That, occasionally, more or less 
removes the sting. This confession may leave the hunter open to 
the charge of lacking the sense of proportion. To miss or to kill any 
single animal is, after all, a small matter. The hunter recognises 
this fact in the abstract, yet the keener he is and the greater his 
experience, the more strongly he realises that no game is worth 
playing into which a man’s whole heart does not enter. 

Hardy on that day saw seven deer, but nothing worth shooting. 
During the next fourteen days we both learnt a very fair amount 
about September hunting, but neither of us fired at a stag. The 
few we gained sight of were young animals, and not such as we 
wanted. During this time we went up-river and visited the 
Americans, who had secured four stags, none of them remarkable. 

Just before arriving at Burnt Hill, near the ‘ beel of the Gander,’ 
in Bob’s phrase, we began to pass through forests that had been 
destroyed by fire, and in which the Indians find black bear. To 
go further was useless, so we determined to hunt in the beautiful 
country that we had seen between Little Gull River and Migwell’s 
Brook. To this we accordingly returned. 

One evening at this time, as we sat by our fire, which we had 
made on the bank of the river near Serpentine Hill, we detected 
an odour which was certainly more curious than pleasant, and 
which we at first attributed to our sealskin boots that had not been 
adequately cured. But after the offending boots had been removed 
beyond the sphere of our senses, the smell remained in its original 
force and seemed to come from the back of the camp. A short 
exploration in that quarter showed us good reason for it. An 
Indian had camped there some time in the previous winter. We 
found his blanket, rotted with wet, his cup and his knife, and the 
bones of adeer. Of the Indian himself no sign remained. He may 
have deserted his camp all standing, though such an act would 
have been at variance with the characteristics of his race ; for an 
Indian will walk any distance to recover his goods and chattels. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the man died in the camp and 
that this kinsmen had removed his body for burial, leaving his 
belongings in the place of death, which with many tribes is held to 
be accursed. Or he may have fallen a victim to some accident 
while hunting, and crept away to the nearest thicket to die in its 
shelter. However, all this is mere conjecture, and only one fact is 
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certain—that anything more lonesome than that deserted camp 
with its few poor rotting or rusty implements beside the ashes 
of the camp-fire can scarcely be imagined. 

We had now been nineteen days without firing a shot, and, 
with the exception of the stag which crossed the river by Serpentine 
Hill, without seeing a really fine specimen, so it became necessary 
to hold a council of war, We decided to split into two parties, 
Jack and I going into camp near Little Gull River, while Hardy 
and the two other men ‘guarded the higher passes of the 
stream.” 

When we had packed Jack’s outfit and mine into the small 
canoe, I sent the former to paddle down, while I started to walk 
along the bank of the river. Hardy accompanied me for a part of 
the way, and we had hardly turned the first bend when I went over 
the bank to examine a deer-road that showed some good tracks. 
As I returned I heard Jack whistle softly. He was in mid-stream, 
pointing down-river, and there, just beyond the bend and hidden 
from Hardy by an outcrop of boulders, a large stag was in the act 
of entering the water from the further side of the river. The instant 
he knew that I, too, had seen the stag, Jack paddled into cover. 
Hardy, also catching sight of the stag, crouched among the rocks. 

The stag stood for a moment on the bank. Hardy looked 
round, and I, knowing the head was a fine one, was glad to see him 
raise his rifle for what was a longish shot, a little over two 
hundred and fifty yards. The first bullet hit, and at the second the 
stag rushed forward into the river hock-high, splashing the water 
over his back in a grand rush, and within fifty yards fell dead. 

Jack now shot out into view, waving his paddle, and we ran 
down the bank until we were opposite the spot where the dead 
animal lay. Then Hardy, eager to examine the horns of his first 
caribou, without waiting for the canoe, waded into the stream, 
which here was about a hundred and fifty yards across. There 
was no mistake at all about the horns of the stag, which carried 
a most beautiful palmated head of thirty-three points. Indeed, 
but for the fact that one brow antler was represented by a spike, 
the head would lose little by comparison with the best. 

We now hoped that the luck had at last turned, for we had 
begun to fear we might be obliged to finish the season empty- 
handed, as neither of us wished to kill the poorly grown heads 
which we had hitherto seen. That year of 1906 was a less than 
average good year for horns in Newfoundland. Occasional bad 
seasons are no doubt the result of a severe and late spring, during 
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which the lack of proper food affects the horn growth in its early 
stages. Thus 1904 and 1905 were very lean years, and 1906 not 
much better ; but in 1907, and more especially in 1908, the milder 
weather caused the stags to grow magnificent antlers. 

After this Jack and I went on our way, and finally set up our 
camp about half a mile above Little Gull River. We chose a spot 
peculiarly suited for September hunting, putting up our lean-to 
in a little thicket on a promontory, from which we had a view of 
the river-bed both east and west. On the further bank a con- 
tinuous wood of spruce and birch extended for miles, while behind 
us lay great expanses of young timber interspersed with marshes 
and barrens. Out of the birchwood opposite several deer-rvads 
descended to the water’s edge, among them some veritable high- 
ways, but as there was no sign of migration, only the few stags 
that had summered in the vicinity were travelling them. 

The same night, as we were lighting our fires, a young stag of 
about twenty points walked quietly out of the birches and began 
to cross the river, but in mid-stream caught the wind of our fire 
and at once turned and rushed back into the woods. On the 
following morning we were up at dawn and hunted all day in 
the direction of Red Indian Lake, but our eyes were gladdened by 
nothing more exciting than the sight of a couple of does. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon we climbed up a high hummocky 
barren, surrounded by thick woods, and sat in the warm sunshine 
smoking our pipes in, it must be owned, a very depressed state of 
mind. Our eyes ached with staring through the glasses at every 
patch of grey or white among the green, yellow, and crimson network 
made by the woods and mosses. 

As evening began to fall I came to the conclusion that the river 
by our camp would give us a better chance, so we set out on our 
return, and, contrary to our custom, conversed as we walked. 
Jack was in the lowest of low spirits, and suggested gloomily that 
the stags had all ‘gone on the Labrador’! This keen fellow’s one 
fault is that he grows dejected unless he is constantly seeing game. 
I tried to comfort him by saying that our luck would probably come 
as Hardy’s had, but he only shook his head. We walked on in 
silence, following a deer-path that wound over the sandy ridge and 
in and out of the little groups of spruces and junipers. Then Jack 
began, ‘I wonder if Mr. Hardy——’ But he got no further, for 
there was a crash in the thicket below us, and a large yellow stag 
dashed out of it. We were at the moment high above him, upon 
the slope of a barren. From that angle his horns seemed very 
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widespread, palmated and heavy in beam, and curiously like those 
of a certain type of Norwegian elk. 

Feeling pretty sure the head was such a one as I wanted, I fired 
just as the stag disappeared among the trees. It was a snap shot, 
and I was sure I had missed him. I said as much to Jack as we 
ran forward, and he agreed. We pushed through the ‘droke ’ of 
trees after him, and, emerging from them, we saw a deep valley 
full of spruces and flanked by a low hillside, but nowhere a trace 
of the deer. Then a stick cracked, and the stag burst out of the 
spruce-growth on the opposing ridge nearly four hundred yards 
away. I managed to fire three shots before he reached cover again. 
‘Under him, Mr. Prichard! Under him, sir!’ said Jack; but 
this time I did not think so, for I imagined the caribou had flinched. 
And so it turned out, for presently we came upon blood splashed 
on the trees and mosses. Another hundred yards was covered with 
much caution ; then we saw there was no more need of caution, 
for at the foot of a little hummock the stag was lying quite dead, 
with three shots in him, while the fourth had hit his horn. As I 
had taken the one hundred yards sight, both the white and black 
of it, the fact that I had found the range was one of the luckiest 
of chances. The head, too, pleased me very much, for though not 
a handsome one, as the stag was past his prime, its curious shape 
and its weight made it remarkable. Above all, both of us felt that 
the long run of blank days was at last broken. 

While we were skinning out the head and cutting up the meat 
a heavy cloud spread over the sky, and a cold and rainy wind blew 
up through the trees. Evidently we were in for a thunder-shower, 
and such are often particularly severe in Newfoundland. We there- 
fore hurried the work and were soon on our way to camp. I was 
leading, but I found myself, every now and then, looking back with 
deep satisfaction at the head and horns that Jack was carrying on 
his shoulders. We arrived just as the storm burst. In descriptions, 
storms almost always break with ‘a rattle and a roar.’ In this 
case it actually did so. First came a blast of wind, tearing off 
branches and uprooting dead trees; the blast was followed by 
deluges of rain and hail. We hurried in beneath our lean-to and 
tried to start a fire, but the attempt was useless. In the event, our 
failure proved fortunate, for, believing that the fury of the storm 
and the stinging of the hailstones would probably move any stag 
that happened to be in an exposed situation, I left Jack struggling 
with the match-box, and walked out to the edge of the thicket with 
my rifle. 
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The hailstones were pelting into the river like bullets, beating 
up little spurts of water, and it was not possible to see more than 
a few yards. At length, by degrees, the hail ceased, or rather 
turned to a soft rain, and the long vista of the river came into view. 
One glance down that vista was enough, for there in the middle 
distance, about three hundred yards away, a big stag was just 
crossing. I have seen many caribou, but none in so beautiful an 
environment. The water did not reach beyond his hocks, and he 
was splashing through it at a stately walk. Against the almost 
absolutely black background of the dark water and dripping woods 
his huge white mane showed up splendidly, and splendidly the 
shadowy form of his mighty antlers. 

He was coming from the further bank to my side of the river. 
I crept forward, keeping as much in cover as I could, but, finding 
the weed-grown, water-worn rocks too slippery, I lay down behind 
a boulder and got my focus with the glass. The stag was still in 
the river, but now rapidly nearing the bank. As soon as I had 
him in the field of vision I was sure that I had seen the stag before. 
The formation of the bays was very distinctive, as were the hooked 
points on the tops. It was undoubtedly the same stag I had been 
pursuing when I fell, a fortnight earlier. I could have shot at him 
in the water, and it would have been quite a fair shot, as he had 
by then reached the shallows, but there is a law in Newfoundland 
against the shooting of deer in the water. It is, moreover, an 
excellent law, as it prevents the killing of caribou when swimming 
across the great lakes, for at such times they could easily be over- 
taken by canoes, and their backs broken by axe, even if they are 
not shot at close range, for the caribou is a good swimmer and will 
readily cross a lake four or five miles broad. When swimming 
they show the whole of the back, and the little scut-like tail sticks 
up straight. Their extraordinary buoyancy is said to be due to 
the fact that the hairs of their coats are hollow; at any rate, it 
is the material that is now beginning to be used for stuffing life- 
belts. However, although the law against shooting caribou in 
the water can hardly apply to a stag walking through shallows 
that barely cover his hoofs, yet it is well to pay respect toa law in 
letter as in spirit. 

I waited till the stag had nearly climbed to the top of the bank, 
and in consequence I very nearly lost him, for he took the crest 
with a rush ; but just as he topped it a bullet brought him down. 
He made a dash to re-cross, but fell dead upon a little island of 
coarse grass. Jack immediately appeared in strong excitement, 
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calling out that he had heard the fall of the deer. Our canoe was 
quickly launched, and we were soon beside its body. I have no 
doubt that this was the same animal that I had seen a fortnight 
earlier ; there was no mistaking the long, even bays. Besides, the 
spot where I killed it was scarcely more than half a mile from the 
place where I had first seen it. The bays measured 13} inches in 
length of palmation. 

After gralloching the stag we left it otherwise untouched in 
order to photograph it on the morrow, and returned to camp, 
where we spent one of the cheeriest evenings I can remember, in 
spite of the dismal weather, the wet ground, and the sputtering fire. 

It was while we were at this camp that an Indian appeared, 
travelling down the bank of the river from the west. After a few 
minutes’ conversation he went on his way, only, however, to return 
again, this time carrying a caribou head of thirty-one points, which 
he said he had killed earlier in the year and hidden in a bush near 
by. He wished of course to sell me the horns, offering them for 
five dollars, and he did not at all understand my refusal to buy 
them at that, or any other, price. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘have you not come here into the middle of 
Newfoundland to shoot stags?’ I tried to make him understand 
that that was precisely why I would not buy, as the horns of a 
stag which he had shot were of no value tome. The young Indian 
was silent for a time. ‘Still,’ said he at last, ‘no one would ever 
know you did not shoot this stag yourself.’ I pointed out that 
one person, at any rate, would know, however hard I tried to 
deceive him, and that he happened to be a person of some import- 
ance to me. ‘ Your guide?’ suggested the Indian. After I had 
explained that I meant myself, he stared 4t me stolidly for a minute, 
then said he would take the horns to Glenwood and sell them at the 
railway there. He wound up by asking me if I had shot any stags. 
My stags were hidden under a spruce at the back of the camp. 
I showed them to him, and, after he had examined them, I asked 
him if he would buy any of them, as some were larger than the 
one he carried. ‘I can shoot a stag whenever I want one,’ he 
answered, rather gruffly. At last, by way of changing the con- 
versation, I invited him to have a cup of tea. But he refused, 
slinging the horns on his shoulders and repeating that he could 
dispose of them at Glenwood ; and so, with a surly grunt, walked 
off out of sight. 

We remained in our fortunate camp near the Little Gull River 
for a couple more days, but during that time saw nothing save 
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one small stag. On the third day Hardy and his men rejoined us, 
They had met with no luck, and we all agreed that, caribou being 
so few and far between by the river, we should be well advised to 
change our ground to the height of land in the direction of Red 
Indian Lake. 

Red Indian Lake is a large sheet of water, one of the largest 
in the island, and at one time its shores used to be visited by great 
numbers of caribou. Of recent times, however, the extension of 
the lumber business and Lord Northcliffe’s timber-works have 
driven the line of migration further to the west. 

In the previous year Mr. F. C. Selous had travelled in far 
beyond Red Indian Lake, to George IV.’s Pond, a region only 
once previously visited by a white man, and had told me of the 
large number of deer which he had seen there. As the crow flies, 
or, as in Newfoundland one might say, as the wild goose flies, this 
big, untouched country lay about a hundred miles to the west, 
but between us and Red Indian Lake spread an immense expanse 
which, up to that time, had remained almost, if not quite, untried. 
This was the district that we now made up our minds to travel ; 
a decision the more easily arrived at since we were all a little tired 
of the conditions under which we had hunted of late, the endless 
watching and waiting, which is so characteristic of September sport 
in a region of fairly thick woodland. 

Loaded with our small necessaries we set out early and walked 
steadily all day. As we approached the height of land, the country 
changed in character and became more and more open. Large 
marshes spread on every side, only broken by little clumps of 
timber. Of deer we saw but small sign ; their broad roads were, 
it is true, cut deep in the face of the marshes, and the highways 
along which generations of caribou had wandered wound among 
the trees, but hardly a recent track was printed upon them. The 
weather was exceedingly warm, the black flies a distinct nuisance, 
and very obviously the autumn migration had not commenced. 
In fact, we learned afterwards that the mass of caribou did not 
move south that year until well on in the month of October, a fact 
doubtless due to the prolonged fall and the very hot weather. 

But our enthusiasm was to receive a spur, for passing through 
a strip of thickly growing spruce, first one and then another of our 
party picked up cast antlers of great size and weight. These had 
probably been shed during many and various seasons, but, even so, 
the very fact that we found horns of such strong growth, bearing 
from twenty-one to twenty-four points each, made us hopeful 
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of meeting in the flesh the giants that had formerly carried 
them. 

Towards evening we made our camp in a little droke of spruces 
which formed a landmark for several miles round, and the next 
morning, leaving Sweetapple to his work in the camp, Hardy and 
Bob and Jack and I set out in different directions. By evening, 
on our return, we had sighted thirty-two does and one stag of about 
twenty-five points, while our comrades had seen thirteen does and 
a single poor stag. 

It must be acknowledged that the time we spent on the high 
ground, though exceedingly enjoyable, was far from successful, 
only five stags being seen during our whole stay, two of them on 
our way back to the river. Hardy spied the best of these, and 
generously insisted that I should go after it. However, I was only 
in time to see it dash away while I was still at some distance, but 
from the glimpse I had of its horns I think it would hardly have 
been worth shooting. 

As soon as we reached the river we began to hunt in different 
directions, and on the third day Hardy killed a pretty head. One 
afternoon, having left our men in camp, Hardy and I walked to the 
look-out near which I had shot my first stag. It was a very hot 
afternoon ; the woods filled with a summerlike stillness. We were 
lying half-asleep, and keeping a very desultory watch upon the 
country, when, along a little bare ridge about half a mile away, a 
big stag with an enormous brow antler walked into view, and lay 
quietly down on the highest part of the hillock. The wind was 
blowing straight from the stag to us, and soon our two telescopes 
had ta:vn stock of him and we were comparing notes. We agreed 
that he was worth shooting. Between us and the stag, however, 
the trees grew very thickly, and the hummock on which he was 
lying was one of many, so that once we had descended from the 
look-out it would have been difficult to locate him had it not been 
for a single gaunt pine, long since dead, which towered above the 
level of the forest about equally distant from us and from him, 
and this, we hoped, would act as a landmark. Towards it we 
made our way, but the woodland was so dense that we soon lost 
sight of it, and so, in addition to the caution necessary to prevent 
the noise of our passage reaching and alarming the stag, we could 
catch sight of nothing to give us our bearings, until I imagined 
I recognised the guiding pine. But unluckily I was mistaken as 
to the identity of the pine, and consequently we came out of the 
timber nearly two hundred yards too far to the west. 
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Even then no harm need have been done, as the wind was stil] 
in our favour, but on coming in sight of the spot where we had 
seen the animal we found him gone, his tracks proving that he had 
walked off at his leisure along the spine of the ridge. We followed 
him for a short distance until the timber became too thick, then, 
feeling very crestfallen—for he certainly was a fine stag—we took 
our way back to the camp. Indeed, as I thought the matter over 
during the night, the desire to add that stag to my collection 
became so keen that in the morning, when Hardy proposed to hunt 
the country in another direction, I returned to the look-out, spent 
the whole day on it, and—saw nothing at all. 

But I would not give up my determination, for I had an idea 
that the chances of ultimately securing the animal were fairly 
hopeful. He was evidently summering in the thickets, probably 
within a mile radius of the little broken barren upon which he had 
appeared. To attempt to follow him up in the wood was useless. 
The drought had made the floor of the forest like a sounding-board, 
and so closely did the trees grow together that it was difficult to see 
a dozen yards in any direction. Yet, sooner or later, I knew the big 
stag must show himself in the open, as he certainly had not 
been frightened. My only fear was that he might come across my 
tracks, in which case he would be almost sure to travel away from 
the neighbourhood, for caribou are very easily alarmed through the 
sense of smell. 

A second day spent upon the look-out produced no result, 
though a young stag, the same, as far as I could judge, I had seen 
before fording the river, passed within sixty yards. On the third 
day, after again spending a couple of hours on the look-out, Jack 
and I moved across to a lower hillock, some three-quarters of a mile 
to the east. We had not been there ten minutes before Jack saw 
something stirring in the woods, and a moment or two later a stag 
appeared, feeding slowly along at the foot of a hummock nearly a 
mile away. He was gone out of sight before we could focus him with 
the telescope, but his large size and branching antlers led me to 
believe that he was the very animal I had set my heart on finding. 

When I stalked him fortune stood my friend, for we came upon 
his tracks before we again saw him, and, following them very 
cautiously for eighty or a hundred yards, presently got a view of the 
stag, his head hidden behind a bush. When he raised his antlers 
above the thicket I rejoiced, for he was the stag, and no other. 
It was impossible to mistake the enormous solid brow, but I now 
perceived that the second brow was represented by a little single 
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spike. Still, the horns were so wide and set at such a fine angle 
that I felt no hesitation about killing him. I shot him through 
the heart, at about sixty yards, and he sprang forward down the 
hill and fell dead at the bottom of it. 

We were very pleased that our long waiting had issued in 
success, for to hunt a stag is always more sport than to hunt stags, 
since to locate and track a particular animal affords greater scope 
for plan and stratagem. 

The season was by this time drawing to a close. Hardy had 
shot two stags and I three, but as the Newfoundland Government 
had very kindly given me permission to shoot extra specimens for 
natural history purposes, I intended to exercise my right if by 
luck I saw a very good stag, but not otherwise. Towards the end 
Hardy and I hunted together, and some very memorable, though 
unsuccessful, days we spent up and down the whole range of the 
Gander country, from the Burnt Woods to Migwell’s Brook and 
Rolling Falls. 

We were returning to camp one day, having spent a part of the 
afternoon within a few yards of a young stag which Hardy had 
photographed, when passing round the edge of a clump of trees 
I started at close quarters a fine stag with a heavy pair of antlers. 
Hardy had left me a few moments before to look over a marsh; 
therefore, though it was his shot, I had no choice but to fire 
at once, as the stag was evidently about to dash away. I put up 
my rifle and pulled the trigger, with the result of a misfire. The 
stag of course made off at full speed, but I threw out the bad 
cartridge and got in a second shot, which brought the animal 
down. I then looked round and found that Hardy, walking 
silently over the deep moss, had rejoined me, having seen nothing 
on the marsh. When my rifle missed fire, he covered the running 
stag with his rifle, but gave me time to re-load and shoot, an 
action which tells its own story. 

This stag carried the second best head that I secured during the 
trip. The next day was the very last day of the season, and on it 
Hardy came into his own, shooting at sunset, many miles away 
from camp, a magnificent stag of thirty-six points, by far the finest 
we either of us secured. Some day, I hope, the hunter to whom it 
belongs will tell the almost epic story of its slaying, at sunset on 
the last day of the season. 

The following day we travelled down the river, and so by 
canoe and accommodation train drifted back into the duller 
channels of ordinary life. 
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THE OSBORNES| 


BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was about two of the afternoon in the last week of May, and 
this sudden heat wave which had spread southwards over Europe 
had reached Venice, making it more than ever a place to dream and 
be still in and less than ever a place to see sights in. So at any rate 
thought its foreign visitors, for the Grand Canal even and the 
more populous of the waterways were empty of pleasure-seeking 
and church-inspecting traffic, and but little even of the mercantile 
or more necessary sort was on the move. Here and there a barge 
laden with coke and wood-fuel was being punted heavily upstream, 
clinging as far as might be to the side of the canal, where it would 
feel less of the tide that was strongly setting seawards, or here 
another carrying the stacked-up furniture of some migratory 
household passed down mid-stream so as to get the full aid and 
current of the tide avoided by the other. But apart from such 
traffic and the passage of the grey half-empty steamers that churned 
and troubled the water at regular intervals, sending the wash 
of their slanting waves against the walls of the white palaces, and 
making the moored and untenanted gondolas slap the water with 
sudden hollow complaints, and grind their sides uneasily against 
the restraining pali, there was but little stir of movement or passage. 
No lounger hung about on the steps of the iron bridge, and the 
sellers of fruit, picture post-cards, and tobacco had taken their 
wares into the narrow strip of shade to the north of the Accademia, 
and waited, unexpectant of business, till the cool of the later hours 
should bring the jorestier: into the street again. 

Even the native population shunned the glare of the sun, and 
preferred, if it was necessary to go from one place to another, to 
seek the deep shadows of the narrow footways rather than face 
the heat and glare of the canals, and the boatmen in charge of 
the public ferries had moored their craft in the shade if possible, 
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or, with heads sheltered beneath their discarded coats, passed the 

long siesta-hour with but little fear of interruption or call on their 
services. The domes and towers of the town glittered jewel-like 
against the deep blue of the sky, and their outlines trembled in the 
quiver of the reverberating air. On the north side of the Grand 
Canal the southward-facing houses dozed behind lattices closed to 
keep out the glare and the heat, and the air was still and noiseless 
but for the staccato chiding of the swallows which pursued their 
swift and curving ways with nothing of their speed abated. Over 
the horizon hung a purplish haze of heat, so that the edge of the 
sea melted indistinguishably into the sky, and Alps and Euganean 
Hills alike were invisible. 

Dora had lunched alone to-day, for Claude had gone to Milan 
to meet his father and mother, who were coming out for a fortnight 
and would arrive this evening; and at the present moment she 
was looking out from the window of her sala on to the lower stretch 
of the Grand Canal, which seemed ever to grow more inexplicably 
beautiful as her intimacy with it deepened. The flat which they 
occupied was on the south side of the canal, and though no doubt it 
would have left the room cooler to have closed all inlet of the baked 
air, she preferred to have the windows open, and lean out to com- 
mand a larger view of the beloved water-way. Deep into her heart 
had the magic of the city of waters entered, a thing incomparable 
and incommunicable. She only knew that when she was away from 
Venice the thought of it caused her to draw long breaths, which 
hung fluttering in her throat; that when she was in it her eyes 
were never satisfied with gazing or herself with being soaked in it. 
She loved what was splendid in it, and what was sordid, what was 
small and what was great, its sunshine, its shadows, its moonlight, 
the pleasant Italian folk, and whether she sat in the jewelled gloom 
of St. Mark’s or shot out with the call of her gondolier from some 
dark waterway into the blaze of ivory moonlight on the Grand 
Canal below the Rialto, or whether the odour of roasting coffee 
or the frying of fish came to her as she passed some little caffe 
ristorante in the maze of mean streets that lie off the Merceria, or 
whether she lay floating at ease in the warm sustaining water of the 
Lido, or watched in the church of St. Giorgio the mystic wreaths 
of spirits and archangels assembled round the table of the Last 
Supper, peopling the beamed ceiling of the Upper Chamber and 
mingling mistlike in the smoke of the lamp with which it was lit— 
she knew that it was Venice, the fact of Venice, that lay like a gold 
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thread through these magical hours, binding them together, 
circle of perfect pearls. 

Two threads indeed ran through them all : they were doubly 
strong, for it was in Venice last autumn that she and Claude had 
passed three weeks of honeymoon and with the glory of the place 
was mingled the glory of her lover. It was that perhaps that 
gave to details and such sights and sounds as were not remarkable 
in themselves their ineffaceable character. It was because she and 
Claude had wandered, pleased to find themselves momentarily lost, 
in the high-eaved labyrinths of narrow streets, that the dingy little 
interiors, the ¢rattortas with their smell of spilt wine, and their vine- 
leaf-stoppered bottles, their sharp savour of cooking and sawdust- 
sprinkled floors were things apart from anything that could be seen 
or perceived in any other town in the world. A spire of valerian 
sprouted from mouldering brickwork, the reflection of a marble 
Kion’s head on snow-white cornice quivered in the grey-green water 
below, little sideway-scuttling crabs bustled over the grey mud of 
the lagoons, bent on private and oblique errands of their own; sea- 
gulls hovered at the edge of the retiring water ; grey-stemmed pali 
with black heads leaned together, marking the devious course of 
deep-dug channels ; there came a cry of ‘ Stali ’ and a gondola with 
high-arching neck (some beautiful black swan) shot out of a canal 
by the bridge where they lingered, and these sights and sounds, 
trivial in themselves, were stamped in her mind with the royal 
mint-mark that belonged to those weeks when she and Claude 
were in Venice after their marriage. Her emotion had streamed 
from her, soaking them with it : they were part of Venice, part of 
herself, and so wholly hers. 

Some seal had been set on those things then that could never 
be melted out. It was Claude who had set it there, and he had 
so-imprinted that seal upon Venice that to her now all that was 
Venice had the memory of her honeymoon upon it like a hall-mark 
on silver. That time had been a score of divine days, luminous 
with the southern sun, warm with stillness or clement wind, and 
yet made vigorous with the youth and freshness of the immortal sea. 
And here, six months afterwards, she had returned with Claude to 
spend a month of late May and early June before the weeks of 
London. In the autumn she had come home under the enchantment, 
and by way of a neat Christmas present Mr. Osborne had prospec- 
tively given her the rent, the journey, the expenses of food and 
wine, the servants and their journeys and their wages, of a month, 
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‘or call it five weeks, my dear, and you won’t find me pulling you 
up short,’ he had said, ‘ of that house on the Grand Canal that 
took your fancy, Palazzo—but there, I’ve no head for foreign names. 
You leave London, you do, with your maid and your cook, and your 
housemaid and what not, and don’t forget Claude, hey ? or he’ll 
be quarrelling with you, and me taking his side too, though it’s only 
my fun. And you take a few English servants with you, as you 
can fall back upon, and you send me in a bill for all the tickets and 
the wages, and your living bills, and your gondolas, and that’s my 
Christmas present to you. Don’t you bother, but make yourself 
comfortable. You go as you please, as we used to say, for a month, 
or call it five weeks, and enjoy yourself, and let me know how much 
it’s all stood you in. I shouldn’t wonder if Mrs. O. and I didn’t 
come and join you, oh, not to make you uncomfortable, no fear, 
but to take another piazza, ah, palazzo you call it, and have a look 
at the Italians, and see what’s to be seen.’ 

Dora had an excellent aural memory, and as she sat at her 
window to-day, watching the flickering reflection in the water of the 
sun-struck houses opposite, she could almost hear Mr. Osborne’s 
voice saying these hospitable and free-handed things. But they 
did not get between her and her memory of the weeks in October. 
She was aware that during the last six months she had seen things 
differently from the way in which they were presented to her during 
those weeks, but it was not Venice that had altered. It was still 
Venice ‘ as per last October,’ as her father-in-law might have said. 

They had rowed out to Malamocco one day, and another they had 
gone to Torcello, the ancient mother of Venice, and she had found 
there a sort of tenderness for the earlier and now ruined and fevered 
town, just as—just as she found a tenderness for her husband’s 
mother. Torcello was the beginning of the magic, from Torcello 
the creation of what she so loved had come. On another day they 
had taken dinner out on to the great lagoon, had tied up to a clump 
of hoary grey-headed pali, notching the ferro of their gondola into 
the disc of the setting sun. Then some tide had slowly swung them 
alittle sideways, so that they still faced towards the brightness of 
the West, long after the sun had gone, and the glory of its departing 
had been infused into and flooded the heavens. A great cumulus 
cloud reared itself out of the western horizon, in tower and pinnacle 
of ineffable rose, with transparent aqueous blue dwelling in the folds 
of it and at the base of it lay the campaniles and roofs of Venice. 
And Claude had been beside her, he whose beauty intoxicated her, 
45—2 
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so that she interpreted all he said or did through the medium of 
that. He had often yawned at things that engrossed her, he had 
often felt that long lingering before certain pictures was tedious, 
but his reason for it had ever been the same, and the reason was an 
intoxicating one. Then pictures and campaniles absorbed her, 
and in consequence he, so he complained, got the less of her. ‘ Put 
me down in Clapham Junction,’ he had said once, ‘ and if I find 
you there I shan’t ask for Venice. Tintoret. Yes, No. 20 is by 
Tintoret. How did you guess? I see no label on the frame: 
they should have them all labelled. What a handsome frame!’ 
On another day, the only one on which the halcyon weather had 
played them a trick, they had gone out in the morning to Burano, 
rowing at full-tide over the shallows and water of oily calm, with 
above them a sky that was turquoise, but for a few pale combed 
wisps of cloud. Northwards it had been very clear, and the white 
range of snow mountains so sharp-cut that it seemed that even 
on an autumn day they could row across and ascend those cliffs 
of white. Then—Claude had noticed it first—a great tattered 
edge of grey vapour streamed southwards off the Alps, and spread 
with the swiftness of spilt water along the floor, in pool and pro- 
montory of vapour over the northern heavens. He and she had been 
talking Italian in ridiculous fashion to their head gondolier, and 
now Claude pointed dramatically northward and said ‘ Curioso 
cloudo.’ On which all the gaiety and laziness of that child of the 
south vanished, and he and his poppe put the boat about and rowed 
top-speed for Venice. They had come in expectation of fine 
weather, with no felse, but before they were halfway home a squall 
of prodigious wind and blinding rain struck them, and for an hour 
she and Claude nestled close beneath one mackintosh, hearing the 
squeal of the wind, the buffet of the rain, and by degrees the gradual 
rising of waves. They made a bolt for it across the last open water 
between San Michele and Venice, narrowly escaping being swamped. 
Somehow to Dora now, that seemed the best of all the days. 
The gondola was three inches deep in savage spray-blown water. 
She knew there was danger of some sort abroad, when they had 
already started, and had gone too far in the maniac wind that 
descended on them to get back, but crouching beneath the one 
mackintosh with Claude, with the rain streaming in from a hundred 
points, and with the danger of capsize imminent, she found a glory 
and triumph in the moment, which, indeed, was independent, 
or almost so, of Venice, and was pure Claude. He had lit a cigarette, 
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after succeeding in striking a match with infinite trouble, saying, 
‘Now for the last smoke this side the grave,’ and Dora found a 
sublimity of sang-froid in this remark. But at that time all he 
said or did was golden : he gilded all things for her. 

In those days she was incapable of criticism with regard to 
anything that concerned hin, for to her, lover of beauty as she was, 
his beauty, which now was a possession of hers, was a thing of 
dazzling and blinding quality. It blinded her still, but it must be 
supposed that the enthralment of it was quite absolute no longer, 
since now, at any rate, she knew that it was that which had taken 
the very command and control of herself out of her hands. She 
was in love with him, that was perfectly true, but it was with 
his beauty (an inextricable part of him) that she was in love. 
And now, to-day, as she leaned out of her window over the summer 
stillness, she found that she was beginning to be able to look un- 
dazzled at him, to see the qualities and nature of her husband 
as they were themselves, not as they had appeared to her in the 
early months of her marriage, when she could not see him at all 
except through the enchanted haze which surrounded him. Before 
she married him she had been able to do as she did to-day, to know 
that at times something (trivial it always was, as when he spoke of 
some woman as a ‘handsome lady’) made her check suddenly. 
But when they were married, when he and his wonderful beauty 
were hers, and she was his, that power of criticism had altogether 
left her, and it was only with a sort of incredulous wonder that 
she could remember that she had ever been capable of it. To-day, 
now that he was absent, for she had not seen him for over twenty- 
four hours, she for the first time consciously registered the fact 
that the power of judgment and criticism as regards him had come 
back to her. 

Dora drew herself in from her leaning out of the window, and 
settled herself in a chair. This discovery rather startled her. 
Insignificant as it might sound, if she had described it to May 
Franklin or some other friend, it seemed to herself to be indicative 
of some essential and radical change in her relation to her husband. 
And it concerned itself not with the present only and with the 
future, but reached back into the past, so that a hundred little 
scenes and memories bore a different aspect to her now from 
that which they had hitherto borne. It had been enchanting to 
her, for instance, that he had said he would as soon be at Clapham 
Junction as at Venice, provided she was with him. At the time 
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she had only thrilled with ecstatic wonder that she could be so much 
to him : now she made the comment that he did not really care for 
Venice. That was a pity; it was a defect in him, that he was 
indifferent to the exquisite beauties with which he was surrounded, 
She had not seen that before. It made him, so to speak, have no 
partin her Venice, which, strangely enough, he had created for her. 
It was as if a father disowned, did not recognise his own child. 

Dora had no desire to pursue this train of thought, for there was 
something vaguely uncomfortable at the back of it at which she did 
not wish to look closer. So she mentally brushed it aside, and, 
a thing that was a daily if not an hourly habit of hers, took her mind 
back to the first days in which they had been together, and let it 
float her slowly down the enchanted weeks that had followed 
till it landed her at the present day again. Such retrospect had, 
indeed, passed out of the range of voluntary thought: it was like 
the pillow on which her mind, when at rest, instinctively reposed 
itself. After Venice they had wandered a week or two longer in 
North Italy, until towards the end of October a foretaste of winter 
caught them on the Italian lakes, and they had started for home, 
arriving there at the beginning of November. They had but passed 
through London, spending a couple of days at Claude’s little flat in 
Mount Street, and had then gone down to Grote for the first big 
pheasant shoot of the year. She found both her mother and 
Austell there. 

Dora was essentially appreciative of all the delightful things 
in life which can only be obtained by abundant money, and hitherto 
very few of these had been within her reach. True, she was sensible 
enough to enjoy pictures that were not hers, to look at beautiful 
things exposed for the public in museums and art collections ; but 
she did not belong to that slightly unreal class of enthusiasts 
who say that as long as they are able to see fine pictures and fine 
statues they get from them all the pleasure which such things 
are capable of giving. Nor again was she deficient in her appre- 
ciation of comfort, and she knew that it was infinitely nicer to 
telephone from the flat at Mount Street, as they had done on the two 
evenings they were there, and get a box at the theatre, than getting 
seats at the back of the dress-circle, or, if times were exceptionally 
bad, having an egg with her tea and taking her humble place in 
the queue for the pit. She was humorist enough and of a suff- 
ciently observant type to find entertainment of a kind while waiting 
in the queue, but it seemed to her insincere to say that you preferred 
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going to a theatre in such mode. Similarly, though you had such a 
beautiful view and got so much air on the top of a motor bus, that 
such a mode of progression along the London streets was quite 
enjoyable, it was really far more enjoyable to have your own motor, 
though your outlook was not from so elevated a perch and there was 
probably not quite so much air. And she was perfectly aware that 
she took the keenest pleasure in all the ease and comfort with which 
she had been surrounded since her engagement. Pierre Loti, as 
she had once quoted to May Franklin, had said that it was exquisite 
to be poor, but for herself she found it (having had long experience 
of poverty) much more exquisite to be rich. But there were things 
about that shooting-week, in spite of her newly-awakened love 
and her newly-found opulence, which was in such resounding 
evidence there, which gave her bad moments : moments when she 
was between bitterness and laughter, nearer perhaps to laughter 
than the other, but to laughter in which bitterness would have found 
the reflection, at any rate, of itself. 

A rather ponderous plan, evolved by the geniality and kindness 
of her father-in-law, underlay that week. He had been in London 
for the inside of one of the days that she and Claude had stopped 
in town after their return from Venice, en route for Grote, and had 
lunched with her. Claude had been out: Uncle Alf had sent for 
him—rather peremptorily, so it seemed to Dora—to come down to 
Richmond, and since Uncle Alf was purse-holder for them both, and 
had intimated that he wished to see him on matters connected 
with the purse, the invitation had the authority of a command. 
Consequently she and Mr. Osborne lunched alone. 

‘And you look rarely, my dear,’ her father-in-law had said, 
giving her a loud smacking kiss. ‘Claude seems to agree with you, 
bless his heart and yours, for there is nothing like being married, 
is there, when all’s said and done, provided you find him as your 
heart points out to you? And you'll give old Dad a bit of 
lunch, and leave to smoke his cigar with you afterwards, and 
tell him about Venice. My dear, I’ve looked forward to your return 
with that boy of mine, so as never was, and I’m blessed if I don’t 
believe Mrs. O. wouldn’t be jealous of you if it wasn’t that you 
were his wife. But she thinks nought’s too good for Claude, even 
if it’s you. She says I run on about you like a clock that won’t 
stop striking ! and I dare say she’s in the right of it.’ 

It was not very easy to ‘ tell ’ Mr. Osborne about Venice, because 
it was hard to think of any common ground on which he and Venice 
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might conceivably meet and appreciate each other, but the descrip. 
tion seemed to satisfy him, for it was largely ‘Claude and I.’ And 
what satisfied him even more was the evident happiness of the girl; 
she was in love with life, with love and with Claude and with 
beautiful things. Claude he had given her, beautiful things he 
could give her, and he asked if it was possible to pick up a Tintoret 
or two. Then came the plan, unfolded to her with almost 
boisterous enjoyment. 

‘Mrs. O. and I have put our heads together,’ he said, ‘ and I’m 
her ambassador, accredited, don’t they say, by her, and with 
authority to put propositions before you. Well, it’s just this : when 
that dear boy and you come down to Grote to-morrow, we want 
you to be master and mistress of the house, and Mrs. O. and me 
and Per and all the rest of them to be your guests. It'll be for 
you to say what time we breakfast, and to see cook, and Claude 
will arrange the shoots, and give us a glass of wine after dinner 
if he thinks it won’t hurt us, and it’ll be found it won’t, if he sticks 
to the cellar as I’ve laid down for myself and of which I'll give 
him the key. It’ll give you a sort of lesson, like, my dear, as to 
how to make your guests comfortable, as I’ll be bound you will.’ 

It required no gifts of perception whatever to be able to appre- 
ciate the kindness and affection of that speech, and Dora did them 
full justice. At the same time she could not help being conscious 
of many little jerks. She remembered also the party there had been 
at Grote shortly after her engagement, wondered if the same sort 
of gathering would be assembling again, and tried to think of 
herself as hostess to Mrs. Price, Lady Ewart, and Mrs. Per. They 
were really very terrible people, and on this occasion of her home- 
coming with Claude it was beyond all question that the badinage 
would be of the most superlative order. She remembered with 
fatal distinctness how her mother-in-law had alluded to Mrs. Per, 
before Dora met her, as very superior, and it seemed to her that 
no long and conscientious analysis of character could have arrived 
at a report so definitely and completely true as was the verdict 
conveyed by those two words. Yet she had married Claude, she 
loved Claude : to accept the burden of this honour was clearly one 
of the obligations entailed upon her, for it was Mr. Osborne’s wish, 
his very kindly wish, backed and originated by his wife, and there 
was no shadow of excuse to shelter under for declining it. So her 
pause before replying was not greater than could be well filled 
by the smile with which she greeted the proposal. 
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‘Ah, but how dear of you,’ she said cordially, ‘ but we shall 
make all kinds of mistakes. Are you sure you and Mrs. Osborne 
are willing to risk our making a hash of your party? I shall pro- 
bably forget most things, and Claude will complete it by forgetting 
the remainder.’ 

Mr. Osborne laughed. 

‘My dear, you fill my plate with that hash, and I'll ask for 
more, he said. ‘Ill send up my plate twice for that hash, hey ? 
That’s capital, and it will give Mrs. O. a bit of a rest, for she’s 
a little overdone. Indeed, I was thinking of putting off the party, 
but she wouldn’t hear of it. And there’s another thing, my dear. 
Couldn’t you manage to call me “ Dad,” as the boys do? It isn’t 
in nature that you should call Claude’s father Mr. Osborne. I 
know it’s a favour to ask, like, but you and me hit it off from 
the first, didn’t we ? You was the right wife for Claude, and no 
mistake.’ , 

That met with a far more spontaneous response from Dora. 
There was affection, kindness, as always, in what he said, but 
there was more than that now—namely, a pathos of a very touching 
kind, in his making a favour of so simple a request. Dora was 
ashamed of not having complied with it before it was asked. 

“Why, of course,’ she said. ‘Dad, dad, doesn’t it come 
naturally ? And if you talk such nonsense, Dad, about its being a 
favour, I shall—I shall call Claude, Mr. Osborne junior.’ 

He patted her hand gently. 

‘Thank you, my dear, thank you,’ he said. ‘Mrs. Per calls 
me Mr. Osborne, as you’ve often heard, and I don’t know that with 
her somehow that I want her to call me different. But I know 
with people like you, born in another rank of life, that’s not the 
custom. You make pet names and what not, not that I ask that. 
But I should feel it as a favour, my dear, I should indeed, if you 
felt you could manage to say “ Dad ” like the boys do.’ 

Dora held up a reproachful forefinger. 

“Now, I warn you, Dad,’ he said. ‘In one moment Claude 
shall be called what I said he should be.’ } 

‘Then not a word more about it. Well, give my love to that 
rascal who’s got so much more than he deserves, bless him, and we 
expect you both to-morrow. Gone to see Uncle Alf, has he? 
Poor old Alf : a mass of lumbago he was when I saw him two days 
ago. And acid? I should scarce have thought that anyone 
could have felt so unkind. And a beautiful day it was, too, with 
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the sun shining, and all nature, as you may say, rejoicing—all but 
poor old Alf, God bless him. But Claude always does him more 
good than a quart of liniment, or embrocation either, though what 
he spends on doctors’ stuff is beyond all telling.’ 

Such was Mr. Osborne’s plan, and, as has been said, the accom- 
plishment of it gave Dora some rather bad moments. The party 
was terrifically ill-assorted ; Lady Ewart, Mrs. Price, and one or 
two more like them and their husbands, being balanced against 
her mother and Austell, the Hungarian ambassador and his wife, 
and several others of that particular world in which both Mr. and 
Mrs. Osborne so much wished to be at home. Dora, in consequence, 
was positively tossed and gored by unremitting dilemma. She 
was obliged to make herself what she would have called both cheap 
and vulgar in order to convey at all to the Prices and Ewarts that 
particular pitch of cordiality to which they were accustomed. 
Alderman Price, for instance, habitually declined a second helping, 
not because he did not want (and intend) to have it, but because 
good manners made him say ‘ No’ the first time and ‘ Yes’ the 
second. As for asking for more, as Austell did, he would not have 
considered that any kind of behaviour. He was used to be pressed 
or ‘ tempted,’ and Dora had to press and tempt him—a thing which, 
though she would have been delighted if he had eaten a whole 
haunch of venison, she found difficult to do naturally. You had 
to call the footman back (Mrs. Osborne did it quite easily), and get 
him to put Mr. Price’s plate aside, and wait till he had given the 
affair a second thought. Then he said, ‘ Well, I don’t know as if 
——’ and the matter was brought to a triumphant conclusion. 
Yet it was not easy to manage if the procedure was new to you. 
Or, again, his wife particularly liked a glass of port after dinner, 
which after all was a completely innocent desire, but her gentility 
was such that she would never have thought of accepting it when 
it was casually offered her, but every night it had to be accepted 
in order to oblige Dora. Mrs. Osborne before giving up the reins 
of government to her daughter-in-law had imparted this diplomatic 
instruction, and Dora had been subsequently assured that her 
pressing and tempting was held to be the perfection of hospitality. 

The flow of badinage, too, that went on incessantly from morning 
till night, and was almost exclusively matrimonial in character, was 
difficult to live up to, for whatever she or Claude did was construed 
by Mr. Osborne or Sir Thomas (with whom Dora, so she was assured 
by Lady Ewart, had become a favourite) into having some connubial 
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bearing. If, as happened one day, Claude drove Mrs. Price home 
from the shooting, Lady Ewart, with an inflamed and delighted 
countenance, told Dora that she wouldn’t wonder if they lost their 
way, and said the motor had broken down, to explain their coming 
in late. Or again Dora was pompously asked by Sir Thomas, on 
a morning of streaming wet, when no shooting was possible, to have 
a game of billiards, and accepting this proposal was expected to be 
immensely amused by the suggestion that Claude would be found 
hiding in the window seat, to hear what went on. The joke was 
all-embracing ; if she spoke to Claude somebody wondered (audibly) 
what she was saying; if she spoke to anyone else, it was, again 
audibly, imagined that Claude was looking jealous. And if, for the 
moment, she did not speak to anybody, wonder was expressed as 
to what was on her mind. 

All this was trivial enough in itself, and, as she well knew, 
oceans and continents of kindliness lay behind it. Her guests— 
this section of them at any rate—were pleased and well entertained 
as far as her part was concerned, and were charmed with her. But 
during all those seven stricken days—for the party was of the most 
hospitable order, and embraced a complete week—she had to nail 
a brave face, so to speak, over her own, and set her teeth inside the 
smiling mouth. The Prices and the Ewarts had come here to 
enjoy themselves, and clearly they did. But there was a certain 
thick-skinned robustness which was necessary to anyone who had 
to enter into the spirit of their enjoyment. Had the party con- 
sisted entirely of Ewarts and Prices and ‘ Pers,’ Dora would have 
found her own conduct an affair of infinitely less difficulty. As it 
was, her mother and Austell were there, and some six or seven 
more of her own world who looked on with faint smiles at such 
times as humour was particularly abundant, and, to do the barest 
justice to it, it must be said that it seemed unfailingly ubiquitous. 
One night Sir Thomas had taken Madame Kodjek, the wife of the 
Hungarian ambassador, into dinner, and in an unusual pause in 
the conversation Dora had heard her say in her faint silvery voice: 
‘How very amusing, Sir Thomas. What fun you must have in 
Sheffield.” Then she turned her back on him, put a barrier of a 
white elbow on the table between him and her, and talked to Dora 
herself, three places off, for the rest of dinner—a thing which, as Sir 
Thomas’s indignant face silently testified, was conduct to which 
he was unaccustomed. Clearly such breach of ordinary manners 
was a thing unheard of in Sheffield. Dora, halfway between giggles 
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and despair at the incident, had not, though longing to know, the 
heart to ask Mimi afterwards what was the particular incident that 
made her conclude that life in Sheffield was so humorous an affair ; 
but Sir Thomas had confided in his favourite that he thought the 
Baroness a very haughty lady and without any sense of what 
was due ‘ to the gentleman who took you in to dinner.’ 

It had been difficult, therefore, to steer a course, and, as in the 
case of those wandering channels in the lagoons, there were here no 
friendly groups of pali to guide her. She had to guess her way, 
turn her helm swiftly this way and that, to avoid running aground. 
Had she not been Dora Osborne she would, if she had found herself 
in a house party of this description, have had entrancing bedroom 
talks to Mimi and others about Sir Thomas and the Ewarts, and— 
the Osbornes. Such talks would not have been unkindly; she 
would have seen, even as she saw now, that all manner of excellent 
qualities underlay the irredeemable vulgarity, and, a thing more 
difficult in her present position, she would have seen the humorous 
side of affairs. But, as it was, she could not have any bedroom 
talks at all of this description. Indeed, Mimi and others pointedly 
avoided, as they were bound to do, any mention of these other 
guests from the amiable desire not to say things that would em- 
barrass her. Dora had married an Osborne, and by that act had 
joined another circle. True, she had not in the least left her own, 
but she had taken on, by necessity, the relations and friends of her 
husband. Indeed, looking at the transaction as a whole, there 
was not one of her friends who did not think she had done right, 
and few who did not a little envy her. There were some slight 
inconveniences in marrying into such a family, but they weighed 
very light indeed if balanced against the consequent advantages, 
and it was the business of her friends to minimise these disadvan- 
tages for her, pretend that Sir Thomas made no particular impression 
on them, and be deaf to Dora’s insidiousness in getting Mrs. Price 
to have her glass of port. And the advantages were so great: she 

had gained superabundant wealth in exchange for crippling poverty, 
the Osbornes’ house was now one to which everybody of any sense, 
and many of no sense, went, if they were so fortunate as to be 
asked, and, above all, she had married that charming and quiet 
Adonis of a husband, who looked anyhow leagues away from and 
above his effusive parents. 

And Claude? During all this week Dora had been filled with 
an almost ecstatic admiration of him. He took the place corre- 
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sponding to that which she herself so difficultly occupied, with 
perfect ease and success, and without apparent effort. To Mrs. 
Price’s most outrageous sallies he found a reply that convulsed 
her with laughter, or made her, as the case might be, call him a 
‘naughty man,’ and the thing seemed to be no trouble to him. 
And for the time, anyhow, such replies gave her no jerks, or, if 
they did, they were jerks of relief. ‘I shall warn Sir Thomas, 
Lady Ewart,’ he would say, ‘ and you will find yourself watched,’ 
and without pause or hint of discomfiture continue a Bach con- 
versation with Madame Kodjek. 

Dora had set herself with a heartfelt enthusiasm to study and 
find out the secret of this wonderful performance, and she came 
to the conclusion that it was consummate tact grafted on to a 
nature as kindly as his father’s or mother’s that produced this 
perfect flower of behaviour. And the tact—a rare phenomenon 
rather, for tact implies the tactician, the pleasant schemer—was 
apparently unconscious. At least if it was conscious, it was Claude’s 
delightful modesty that disclaimed the knowledge of it. One 
evening she had a word with him about it. 

‘Darling, I don’t know how you manage,’ she said, ‘ and oh, 
Claude, I wish you would teach me. Everyone’s delighted with 
you, and you do it all so easily. How can you flirt—yes, darling, 
flirt—with Mrs. Price one moment and without transition talk to 
Mimi on the other side ? ’ 

‘Oh, the Price woman isn’t so bad,’ said he. ‘She’s a kind 
old soul really, and if you chaff her a bit she asks no more.’ 

He had come in to see her before going down to the smoking- 
room again, where the best cigars in England were, so to speak, 
on tap, and where Per and Sir Thomas, between the cigars, a little 
brandy and soda, and the recollections of their prowess among the 
pheasants during the day, always sat up late. In Mr. Osborne’s 
house it was one of the rules of honour that the host should express 
a wish to sit up later than any of his guests, or wait at any rate 
till they all had yawned before proposing retirement, and Claude, 
after this cheerful remark about Mrs. Price, turned to leave the 
room again. Dora knew what was expected of him and suddenly 
rebelled. 

‘Surely you can leave them to drink and smoke and turn out 
the lights,’ she said. ‘Do stop and talk to me. I have sent 
Hendon away, and who is to brush my hair? Besides, I want to 
talk. I’ve got better right to talk to you than Sir Thomas has. 
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Oh, Claude, teach me: you are yourself all the time, and yet you 
can say things to Mrs. Price, which, if it wasn’t you—— 

Dora broke off. He had unpinned the tiara, which was one 
of his father’s many wedding gifts to her, and which she wore, 
knowing it was a ludicrous thing to do in the country, because it 
pleased him, and next moment her hair, unpinned also by a move. 
ment or two of his deft fingers, fell in cataracts round her face. 

“I don’t see the trouble,’ he said. ‘ Lady Ewart isn’t your sort, 
darling, but it’s you who are so clever. It’s you who manage so 
well, not me. Why, she said only to-day that she was quite jealous 
of you, for Sir Thomas thought such a lot of you, though of course 
that was only her chaff. And they say he’ll be in the running for 
a peerage at the next birthday honours.’ 

For the moment Dora was silent; simply she could not speak. 
She saw in the looking-glass in front of her looking over her shoulder 
that face which to her was the most beautiful thing in the world, 
and simultaneously she heard what that beautiful mouth said. 
For that instant her mind was divided : it could not choose between 
beauty and the hopelessness of what was said. As if anybody cared 
who was made a peer, or as if a peerage conferred not only nobility 
but a single ounce of breeding! As if a problematic Lord Ewart 
could be for that reason even a shade more tolerable than a Sir 
Thomas of the same name! What could it matter, except to 
guards and railway porters who might count ona rather larger tip ? 
And then the greater potency of her lover’s face absorbed her, and 
she lifted up her hands and drew it down to her. ‘ Ah, well, what 
does it all matter ?’ she said, ‘ so long as there’s you and me? But 
go down, dear, if you think you had better, and be sure to yawn 
a great deal, so that they won’t sit up very late.’ 

But after he had gone she wondered whether she guessed the 
reason why Claude made himself appropriate so easily to Lady 
Ewart and Mrs. Price. Was it simply because he found no difficulty 
in doing so? Was his cleverness, his tact, shown rather_in the fact 
that he could talk to Mimi appropriately? And it was at that 

moment, as she remembered now, that a certain trouble, vague and 
distant as yet, and couched in the innermost recesses and darkness 
of her mind, began to stir. She scarcely then knew what it was: 
she knew only that there was veiled trouble somewhere. 

After this week of the shooting party, she and Claude had 
returned to town, still occupying the flat in Mount Street, where 
they remained till Christmas, with week-ends in the country. Most 
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of these had been passed at the houses of Dora’s friends, and it 
could not but please and gratify her to find how Claude was wel- 
comed and liked, so that, if at Grote there had been trouble astir, 
it was still again. He did all the usual things better than the 
average : he shot well, he played golf excellently, he was a quiet 
and reliable partner at bridge, he talked pleasantly, always got up 
when a woman entered the room, and always opened the door for 
her to leave it. Such accomplishments did not, it is true, reach 
down very far below the surface, but a young man, if he happens 
to be quite exceptionally good-looking and has such things at his 
fingers’ ends, will generally be a welcome guest. Dora had never 
actually wanted comforting with regard to him, but it pleased her 
to see that he took his place easily and naturally. For the rest, 
he was busy enough, for in view of the next general election he was 
nursing a suburban constituency, which promised well. He spoke 
with fluency and good sense, he was making an excellent impression 
in public, and he earned a considerable personal popularity in the 
domestic circles of his voters. And in this connection Dora had 
another uncomfortable moment. 

As was frankly admitted between them, she could help him a 
good deal here, and she often went down with him and made in- 
numerable calls at West Brentworth on miles of detached and 
semi-detached villas. It was an advantage beyond doubt, in this 
sort of place, that Claude had married a girl of ‘ title,’ and Lady 
Dora Osborne, or, as she was more generally addressed, Lady 
Osborne, charmed a large section of constituents not only because 
she was delightful, but because her brother was the Earl and her 
mother the Countess. There was no use in denying or failing to 
make the most of this adventitious advantage, and Dora made the 
most of it by being completely natural, and entering with zest 
into the questions of board-wages and the iniquities of tweenies. 
She could do that with knowledge and experience to back her, 
since such minutize had formed a very real part of her life up to 
the time of her marriage, and her mother was an adept in getting 
the most out of those who were so fortunate as to be the recipients 
of the somewhat exiguous wages. She could speak about beer 
money and the use of coals when the household was on board-wages 
with point and accuracy, and it charmed West Brentworth to find 
that Lady Osborne was not ‘too high’ to take interest in such 
matters. At other houses, however, there reigned a more aristo- 
cratic tone : there would be a peerage and a copy of the ‘ World’ 
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on the table, and a marked unconsciousness of the existence of 
anybody who was not a baronet. There the parties for Newmarket — 
were discussed, and Mrs. Sandford, pouring out tea, and ‘ tempting’ 
Lady Osborne to a second cup, would say that the whole world 
seemed to have been in town lately, and was Lady Osborne dining 
at the Carlton two nights ago when so many distinguished people 
were there ? 

Upon which would ensue a very enlightened conversation. 
Mrs. Sandford knew quite well that the Earl of Wendover was 
Dora’s first cousin, and the Viscount Bramley her second cousin 
(for that came out of the peerage’, and what a beautiful terrace 
there was at Bramley (for that came out of ‘ Country Life’). 

Then—and this was the uncomfortable moment—she and 
Claude got into their motor, having made the last call, and started 
for town. Claude said, ‘What a superior woman Mrs. Sandford 
seems to be!’ 

All these things, and others of which these were typical, Dora 
thought over as she sat in the window of her sala looking over the 
Grand Canal on that baking afternoon in June when Claude had 
gone to Milan to meet his father and mother. They were all trivial 
enough, each at any rate was trivial; but to-day she wondered 
whether there was an addition sum to be done with regard to them. 
Each, if she took them singly, might be disregarded, just as half- 
pennies have no official status on cheques and are not treated 
seriously. But did they add up to something, to something that 
could not be disregarded ? 

She did not know, and, very wisely, forebore to conjecture. 
Besides, the gross heat of the day was subsiding, and a little breeze 
had begun to stir; below the window Giovanni had already finished 
the toilet of the gondola, and was putting in the tea-basket, since 
she had said she would have tea out on the lagoon. Venice called 
to her, beckoned her away from thoughts where something sombre 
or agitating might lie concealed, into the sunlight and splendour 
of the day. 


(To be continued.) 





